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Federal Social Security 


HEN the New York State Conference on Social 
Work convened at Buffalo last month, it was in- 
evitable that the Administration’s security program should 
come up for discussion. In the course of the debate, 
sharp differences of opinion were presented by the dele- 
gates. This also was inevitable, for no one at all interested 
in social reform and progress can regard the Federal 
program with indifference. Many question its constitu- 
tionality. Setting this point aside for the moment, some 
think that the program does not go far enough to pro- 
vide any real degree of security. Others assert that it 
goes too far, and puts a premium on sloth and inefficiency. 
It need hardly be said that the critics in both camps 
agree heartily on the aims of the Administration program. 
All admit that “ something ” must be done to provide more 
adequately for workers in seasons of unemployment, and 
for old-age pensions. With the objectives of the Adminis- 
tration’s policy, there is, then, general sympathy; dis- 
agreement arises as to the choice of methods and ma- 
chinery. Many feel strongly that the Administration’s pro- 
gram tends to destroy individual and local activity by put- 
ting too much of the burden on Washington. 

This last objection is older than Jefferson, and in this 
era of Federal centralization it should not be lightly set 
aside. When Congress asks the cooperation of the States 
in this social program, or in pursuance of any other policy 
for the general welfare, it presumably supposes that the 
several States are self-governing units capable of afford- 
ing a beneficent, because rational, type of cooperation. Our 
theory of government contemplates a Federal Government 
supreme in the sphere assigned to it by the Constitution, 
the fundamental law of the land. It contemplates no less 
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certainly the several States, sovereign in their sphere. 
The relations between the States and the Federal Govern- 
mnt, as set forth in the Constitution, are the relations 
which properly exist between separate but coordinated and 
cooperating sovereignties. But the government established 
by the Constitution disappears when the States no longer 
fulfil the duties and exercise the rights which belong ex- 
clusively to them, just as it would cease to exist were the 
Federal Government to permit the States to assume the 
duties and to exercise the rights which belong to it. Hence 
it is a commonplace among commentators on the Consti- 
tution to write that the preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment depends upon the maintenance in their vigor of 
all the rights which pertain to the several States, as well 
as of those which belong to the Federal Government. 

Now the Administration’s social-security program calls 
for cooperation by the several States with the Federal 
Government. But if the States shall be submerged by 
Federal centralization, they will no longer be able to co- 
operate as States. The policy will be dominated and con- 
trolled by Congress, and instead of cooperation we shall 
have submission. Congress will be the president of a cor- 
poration, aided by a board of directors composed entirely 
of “yes men” and absentees, Local needs will be pro- 
vided for, and local conditions respected, not after these 
have been explained by vigorous and independent local 
representatives, but as shall seem good to the political 
agents of a highly centralized system. Since there would be 
no true cooperation, the social-security plan would break 
down. What the politicians would reap from the ruins, 
we know fairly well. We also know how little would be 
left for the unemployed, the aged, and the other supposed 
beneficiaries of the plan. 

We cannot afford to ignore the experience of the last 
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three years. One reason why the elaborate machinery set 
up by the National Recovery Act broke down, was the 
unwillingness or inability of its numerous engineers to 
cooperate with local units of government, and with local 
boards representing employers and employes. Instead of 
conciliation we had “ crack-down”’ methods, and threats 
of legislation “ with teeth in it.” The public soon learned 
that General Johnson’s chief function was to bark, not 
to bite. By January, 1935, or four months before the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Schechter case, it was fairly 
clear that Washington had failed to secure the necessary 
local cooperation. There was reason to suspect that co- 
operation was what Washington did not desire. 

Whatever may be the fate of the Administration’s pro- 
gram when the courts begin to review it, the several 
States can and should enact social-security legislation. 
Even should the Supreme Court hold that social legisla- 
tion is not a Federal function, the States are secure. In 
the event that the Court’s decision is not adverse, the 
States will then have the machinery which can be co- 
ordinated with the plans of the Federal Government. 

Long before Federal legislation was thought of, Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, of New York, had secured valu- 
able social-security legislation, and his plans were extended 
and strengthened by his successors, Governors Roosevelt 
and Lehman. What New York has done can be under- 
taken by the other States. It may be that in the end we 
shall find Federal cooperation desirable, or even necessary. 
But the beginning must be made in the States. 


Neutrality and Munitions 


N successive statements, beginning with the neutrality 
proclamation last month, the President has disclosed 
an important phase of his foreign policy. Mr. Roosevelt 
evidently feels that the powers specifically given him by 
the last Congress are too narrow, and we believe that the 
country will support him in asking the next Congress for 
a larger degree of authority. But until Congress acts, the 
President can only use persuasion, and the force of his 
great influence, exercised in many fields here and abroad, 
to prevent the building up of a commerce which, by aid- 
ing belligerent nations, may precipitate a world war. 
The President makes no secret of his conviction that 
any form of commerce with certain foreign nations is a 
violation of our policy of neutrality. Commerce need not 
be restricted to cannon and gunpowder before it becomes 
dangerous. Meat may be needed more sorely than muni- 
tions, and cotton originally exported for medical uses has 
been known to reappear in the form of high explosives. 
Unfortunately, “ munitions” is a term to which many 
meanings have been attached. Guns are certainly muni- 
tions, but what of steel? Explosives are munitions, but do 
chemicals fall under the definition? The field kitchens 
devised after the Versailles treaty by one of the defeated 
belligerents would probably be considered munitions, only 
in a wide sense. Yet when they can be easily transformed 
into military tanks, the definition of “ munitions” need 


not be greatly stretched to include them. If the next Con- 
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gress describes as “munitions” any object which may 
enter into the manufacture of implements of war, or which 
can be used to prolong war, it will fix the definition which 
is most in harmony with our neutrality program. 

In the meantime the President can probably do no more 
than to state his belief that the exportation of munitions 
in this inclusive sense is against the wish of a vast majority 
of our people. It is said, however, that he will direct a 
strict inspection of all exportations, to the point of estab- 
lishing, as the New York Times observes, “a kind of 
moral embargo.” More than this he cannot do, but we 
hope that the next Congress will support him in establish- 
ing a neutrality that is vigorous, inclusive, and effective. 
It is easy to slip into war on the paths opened by com- 
merce. We cannot afford to repeat the mistakes which 
hegan in 1914, and at last brought us into war. 


Advising the Supreme Court 


EXT week the American Bar Association’s commit- 

tee on complaints and grievances will meet in Colum- 
bus. Part of the business before the committee will be to 
consider the case of the fifty-eight lawyers who wrote and 
published an opinion for the American Liberty League, 
holding the Wagner Labor Relations Act to be uncon- 
stitutional. This opinion has been denounced by certain 
other lawyers as “ disrespectful” to the Supreme Court, 
as “grossly impertinent,” and “ flagrantly improper.” 

This action by the Bar Association brings up the old 
question of the propriety of offering an opinion on the de- 
cision to be given by a court. It is improper, and generally 
dangerous, so to phrase the opinion that it becomes a 
threat. The court may retaliate by citing for contempt. 
But no impropriety is committed when a citizen who is 
not a member of the bar writes that in his judgment a 
court considering a Federal statute will declare that statute 
constitutional or unconstitutional. 

The lawyer, however, holds an official position in the 
courts. In a true sense, he is a member of every court 
before which he has been authorized to appear. Hence an 
opinion as to the constitutionality of a statute under re- 
view, or shortly to be brought under review, by a court, 
might be improper, even though the same opinion could 
be offered by a layman without censure. That is the case 
brought before the Bar Association. 

It seems to us that someone is trying to make a moun- 
tain out of a mole hill. Everybody, including the Supreme 
Court, knows that the American Liberty League is frank- 
ly anti-Administration. Nobody, least of all the Supreme 
Court, is likely to accept any statement made by it as an 
impartial presentation of high wisdom. But apologists for 
the Administration should learn to take it as well as to 
give it. Before May 31, 1935, it was their common theme 
that the Supreme Court would sustain the Recovery Act 
in its entirety. They have sung the same song about the 
Wagner Act, the Guffey Act, and the social-security Act, 
and most of the singers are members of the bar. Further, 
if there is to be question of disrespect for the Supreme 
Court, we seem to remember something to the effect that 
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last May the Court needlessly brought us all back to the 
horse-and-buggy stage. 

Laymen who like to advise the Supreme Court are en- 
gaged in a useless but harmless occupation. Probably the 
same can be said about lawyers who sign and publish fore- 
casts of the Court’s action. In the meantime, let us not 
take ourselves too seriously. When we do, we have no 
time or energy left for really serious business. 


The Company Union Turns 


ORE than two years ago, Hugh Johnson, then ad- 

ministrator for the National Recovery Act, ran 
into a sea of troubles over Section 7a. General Johnson 
never seemed to know precisely what the section meant, 
but at that time he issued a prophetic warning to manu- 
facturers who were tumbling over one another in their 
eagerness to establish company-dominated unions. This 
union, he said, will become “a Frankenstein that will 
ultimately override you.” 

Recent uprisings in the labor world testify to the 
General’s accuracy as a prophet. The company unions 
which number more than 2,000,000 wage earners are 
moving steadily to independence. According to Louis F. 
Stark, labor reporter for the New York Times, a plan to 
consolidate all the company unions in the eleven plants 
of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. was originated 
early in the present year by the workers at the shop in 
Farrell, Pa. The plan progressed rapidly and late in Sep- 
tember the eleven plants sent thirty-three delegates, rep- 
resenting 23,000 workers, to a convention at Newcastle. 
A program was adopted, asking for increased wages, re- 
adjustment of the pension system, changes in the com- 
pany-union constitution, and revision of the seniority 
rules. 

Similar movements have been observed in the steel and 
rubber industries. Shortly after the tin workers organ- 
ized, the company-union representatives for the 10,000 
employes in the Jones and Laughlin steel mills at Ali- 
quippa, Pa., met and decided to ask for a wage increase. 
Similar action was adopted by the company-union rep- 
resentatives for the employes in the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany’s mills, and in the plant of the Republic Steel Com- 
pany at Warren, Ohio. The company unions in the 
Chicago-Gary area, which embraces three large steel mills, 
are already loosely organized, with the prospect of closer 
organization before the end of the year. In all these dis- 
tricts this new movement repeals the old policy, fostered 
by the employers, of keeping the various company unions 
at a distance from one another, and of imposing conditions 
which make the cooperation of any one union with an- 
other impossible. The obvious purpose of the promoters 
of the new type of company union is to break the control 
of the employer and to organize on a national scale. 

The company union, then, is turning, and it becomes of 
importance to know in what direction it is turning. Thus 
far, the employers have been able to stave off affiliations 
with the American Federation of Labor. They are con- 
fident that they can retain control of the alleged unions 
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which they founded, and which, in most cases, they have 
used to thwart the just demands of the wage earner. Yet 
some of the wiser among them are beginning to ask if it is 
not better to agree to A. F. of L. affiliations than to per- 
mit these quondam company unions to form outside their 
plants, and under radical control. 

Wisdom comes late to the typical capitalist in this coun- 
try. Among the labor organizations in the automobile 
industry, not connected with the Federation, a spirit of 
unrest and revolt is running high. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Communistic and allied agencies of violent 
revolt are boring into these unions. Once the radicals 
gain control, all hope of an organization of workers which 
can meet with employers for the benefit of both is at an 
end. The sole purpose of the Communist is to stir up 
trouble, and the stupidity of employers in the steel, rub- 
ber, and automobile industries make these alleged busi- 
ness men his strongest allies. As we have pointed out 
again and again in the last twenty years, by resisting the 
right of labor to organize and to bargain collectively, em- 
ployers have created conditions which furnish the Com- 
munist with his most appealing and persuasive arguments. 

We welcome a movement which promises to destroy the 
company-dominated labor union. Few agencies have done 
so much to foster misunderstandings between employers 
and employes, strikes, and general unrest. But the com- 
pany union dominated by the Communist would not be 
an improvement on the present type. We sincerely trust 
that the industrialists will not force this new movement 
among the company unions into Communistic affiliations. 
Wisdom should prompt them to encourage the effort of 
the workers to unite, and to insure through collective bar- 
gaining and other means an economic and industrial status 
which will benefit the employer no less than the wage 


earner. 


Our Catechisms 


OST of us who have turned the interesting age of 
fifty were taught religion in the primary school in 
the form of question and answer. The zeal for the teach- 
ing of religion which is manifest in all our schools has led 
to study, research, and the preparation of new texts, many 
of them based upon new methods. As the Archbishop 
of Cincinnati said in his learned and admirably critical ad- 
dress at the National Catechetical Congress held in Ro- 
chester last month, “I confess that I am perplexed and 
even bewildered by the multiplicity of fundamental text- 
books of religion now in use in this country.” And he 
added, “‘ A cursory examination of them suggests the need 
of some action by authority.” 

Those who, like the Archbishop, have examined a shelf 
of these texts will certainly share his perplexity and be- 
wilderment. Some, beautifully printed and illustrated, with 
a wealth of interesting examples to point every instance, 
seem well calculated to hold the interest of the youthful 
pupil. Yet we of an older generation may ask ourselves 
whether the discursive text has a power to imprint the 
truths of religion in the youthful mind, superior, or even 
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equal to, to that of the old catechetical method. As the 
Archbishop remarks, authors primarily interested in 
methodology are apt to place too much emphasis on the 
arrangement of the matter, and the manner of its presen- 
tation. We are glad to note that the Archbishop holds 
that while memory work is certainly not sufficient by 
itself, it is very important, and more important than many 
modern teachers are willing to admit. 

It is the Archbishop’s conviction that we need a the- 
ologically accurate catechetical text “ that will not be sub- 
ject to change,” but “ will become familiar to each genera- 
tion from its earliest years.” That is a work for theo- 
logians, laboring under the direction of the Church. May 
we soon have it, but in the interval we must improve the 
training of our teachers of religion. With good teachers, 
any text permitted by the Church will produce good 
results. 





Note and Comment 











Mexico Closes 
The Door 


XERCISING their right as Mexicans, though dis- 

franchised as citizens, the Bishops of Mexico ad- 
dressed a petition to their President asking for redress of 
their grievances. In particular, they asked for repeal of 
those provisions and decrees which constitute the persecu- 
tion of religion in Mexico. This petition was backed up 
by a memorandum from laymen, who besides being Mexi- 
cans are also citizens. Both documents were contemptu- 
ously rejected by President Cardenas, through a violent 
rejoinder by one of his subordinates. Thus things go 
from bad to worse. There is only this one ray of light: 
Mexico is making it impossible to maintain the claim that 
there is no religious persecution, or even any religious 
question. The progressive tightening of the strings about 
the Church’s neck also makes somewhat ridiculous the ap- 
parently inspired whispers that are making the rounds 
that our own Bishops are perfectly satisfied with what 
President Roosevelt “is doing” with regard to Mexico. 
If he is doing anything, it is obvious that Mexico is only 
being encouraged to be more violent and savage toward 
the Church—and how could anybody be satisfied with 
that? Or are the whisperers only trying to drive a rift 
between the Bishops and their flocks? 


Legion of Decency 
At the Crossroads 


HE affairs of the Legion of Decency are apparently 

again reaching a crisis. Recent glaring contradictions 
on the moral value of new pictures like “ The Informer,” 
“The Scoundrel,” “ Barbary Coast,” “ Anna Karenina” 
etc., have once again brought into the fore the necessity, 
so often urged by this Review, of one national list. The 
difficulties of the present situation are very disturbing, so 
that, as the Michigan Catholic phrases it, “ What is wrong 
or sinful for Legion members in one State is not repre- 
hensible in another.” This same diocesan newspaper 
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recognizes “ good arguments” in favor of “a Catholic 
preview board in New York or Hollywood,” though it 
loyally finds that the Chicago list is the best possible “ at 
such a distance from the centers of production”—a state- 
ment with which all may agree. There is, of course, a 
Catholic preview board in New York and the same board 
functions in Hollywood under the direction of the Bishop 
of Los Angeles. Thus the now expressed desire of the 
Michigan Catholic is already achieved. It merely remains 
to give it national approval. We are at a loss, however, 
to understand what that paper means when it speaks of 
“efforts now under way to make an exclusive white list 
the principal Catholic classification.” We know of no such 
effort. All that is water under the bridge. New York 
carries a black list and will distribute it publicly if it is 
desired. The time when there will be an exclusive white 
list will come only when there are no longer any current 
pictures to put on the black. 
Jesuits in 
Old Ethiopia 
¢¢ 7 N the time of Justinian there was lively competition 
between the Catholics and Monophysites of Egypt 
for the control of the Ethiopian Church,” writes Donald 
Attwater in his new book, “The Catholic Eastern 
Churches,” which will be reviewed in AMERICA soon. 
The Monophysites won the struggle (he continues) and 
the Ethiopian Church has ever since remained hierarchic- 
ally dependent upon the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria. 
Little is known about the history of Christianity in 
Ethiopia from Justinian’s time until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But in 1555 Pope Julius appointed a Jesuit, Nufiez 
Barreto, to be Patriarch of Ethiopia. The latter sent two 
fellow-Jesuits to the country as bishops and some con- 
verts were made. Another Jesuit, Father Peter Paez, 
known as the Second Apostle of Ethiopia, reached the 
land after an attempt resulting in capture and seven years 
of slavery in India. This intrepid missionary converted 
the Negus Za Denghel himself and later on his successor 
Seghed or Socinianus. This Negus determined to make 
the Catholic Faith the state religion. Another Jesuit, 
Alfonso Mendez, was appointed Patriarch of Ethiopia, 
and in February, 1626, the Ethiopian Church was for- 
mally reunited with the Holy See. However, a serious 
persecution of both people and Jesuit missionaries fol- 
lowed upon the death of the Catholic Negus, climaxing 
in the martyrdom of the Patriarch Appolinario, the suc- 
cessor of Mendez. Mr. Attwater’s book goes on to tell 
us that today in Ethiopia there are about 3,000,000 schis- 
matics and that the Faithful number about 30,000 with 
about the same number of Latin Ethiopians. The Catholic 
Ordinary of this Rite lives in Asmara but holds the title 
of the old African see of Thibaris. 


Indian 
Summer 


A UTUMN lingers late in sunny Kentucky. While 
bleak Vermonters welcome the clang of the buzz 
saw as it tosses high piles of stove lengths for the glow- 
ing base burner, Kentuckians still sit and ponder in the 
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sunshine that floods the doors of the open barn. Autumn 
moves Kentuckians to poetry, even if not always to 
metrical exactitude. Bard of the Georgetown (Ky.) 
Times, Paul Rawlins Hughes, observes: 

The air is balmy, full of haze; 

The world seems still and dead, 

Men go about as in a daze, 

And wild beasts seek their winter bed. 

Pomona dwells in the Southland: 

The farmer’s barns are filled with hay 

His cribs with golden corn; 

The apples in the cellar lay, 

The shelves, the juicy pears adorn. 


Fall fever creeps into the bones, and sends the motor- 
ist out on the road: 

It’s then you have that restlessness 
To roam and roam and roam; 

It’s then you feel you'll have success 
If you stray away from home. 

Yes, Paul, we have all had that feeling. But don't 
yield to it. Transient camps are not filled with apples 
and juicy pears. Mother Hubbard’s frigidaire has little 
to offer you but a hum. Do not stray from kindly 
Georgetown, Ky. Winter’s cold hand will touch you 
gently there; and there is always a little applejack for 
the honor of the Muses. 


Urban League 
Anniversary 


O* November 18 of this year the Urban 
League, for social service among the Negroes, 
celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 
The League at present consists of a national research and 
service organization, situated at 1133 Broadway, New 
York City, with thirty-seven branch organizations in dif- 
ferent cities of the country. There are also a certain num- 
ber of local affiliated bodies. The Urban League was 
formed, says the prospectus for one of its branches, “ to 
bring the leaders of the Negro and white races together 
to deal with the problems confronting the migrant rural 
Negro suddenly precipitated into urban surroundings.”’ 
The League has won distinction through the thorough- 
ness with which its programs are carried out, the high 
degree of training required of its executives and em- 
ployes, and the variety of its interests. The fields in 
which the League, through its organizations, operates, 
are such matters as industrial relations, recreation, hous- 
ing, interracial relationships, health, education, neighbor- 
hood work, and research, besides a fair number of proj- 
ects individual to the different Leagues. In thirty-five 
of thirty-seven cities where the League is established, the 
local Urban League is a member agency of the local coun- 
cil or coordinating body. Besides its direct functions in 
behalf of social adjustment, the League, in its quarter- 
century of career, has proved itself an apt school for the 
development of leaders among the Negro race, training 
men and women who have first-hand information as to 
the needs of their group, and are in a position to render 
expert advice and assistance in meeting them. Some of 
the most able advisers in the social field of the present 
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Federal Administration are veteran workers from the 
ranks of the Urban League. 


Parade 
Of Events 

UMEROUS innovations dotted this week. . . . The 
a first bee to cause an automobile collision was cap- 


tured in the East. The bee bit a driver behind the ear. Dur- 
ing the bite the car swerved and smashed into an oncoming 
machine. . In Russia a surgeon left a two-foot towel 
in a man after operating—said to be the largest towel 
ever left inside a patient. . . . In Mexico a rabbit stepped 
on a trigger and become the first rabbit to shoot a hunter. 

. Modern homes made out of trolley cars and hen 
houses appeared. In the Middle West two trolley cars 
ceased to roam over the town and settled down to be- 
come one home; in Massachusetts an ex-hen house 
evolved into a fine mansion called “ Fowl Play.”. 
Lapses of memory saddened the week... . In New York 
a candidate for election forgot what State he was in; be- 
gan addressing a crowd in Connecticut. . . . In Chicago 
a newlywed forgot his bride’s name and address. ... A 
thief in North Carolina forgot to pick up his purse con- 
taining $200 after he had finished robbing a chicken 
coop. . . . While hastening to give an address on safety, 
an Eastern professor was arrested and fined for speed- 
ing... . The great number of fat, sleepy oysters presaged 
a hard winter, oystermen said. .. . In the anti-noise cam- 
paign in New York about the only noise that does not 
appear to have been at all diminished is the noise of 
machine guns. . . . Hearing that a WPA office in the 
West did bridge work a man on relief called in to get 
a set of false teeth. . . . Motor fuel and face cream made 
from vegetables appeared in Europe. . . . Judging from 
their statements, Democratic leaders were elated by the 
Republican victories... . A lawyer in Oklahoma gestured 
so much in court he dislocated his arm, while another 
lawyer in the East spent a week-end locked in a safe... . 
Hitch-hikers were beginning to carry horns to warn cars 
of their approach. . . . In an effort to develop a new 
technique, chicken thieves in the Southwest were gassing 
their chickens. 





A copy of the Index for Volume LIII of America will be 
mailed to any subscriber on application to the publication office, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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about Communism? 


LAURENCE KENT PatTTeErson, S.J. 


menace in our nation, although the bulk of the Ameri- 

can masses are not as yet revolutionary minded. The 
depression shows little real sign of lifting. According to 
Harry L. Hopkins, one-sixth of our population depends 
upon relief for subsistence; at least one-fifth of our work- 
ers are out of jobs; one-half of the American nation lacks 
proper medical care, and millions of our countrymen dwell 
in “homes” which are in reality hovels. Even in 1929 
the average earnings of more than 18,000,000 workers 
were under $1,000 per year. So much for domestic con- 
ditions. 

In the international arena, the threat of war looms large 
upon the horizon. Since 1919 little real progress has been 
made in laying a permanent basis for world peace. The 
“ satiated Powers,” Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
the United States hold in their grip a virtual monopoly 
of many essential raw materials. Tariffs, quotas, and cur- 
rency manipulation have largely strangled international 
trade. Germany, Japan, and Italy, under-privileged and 
resenting the status quo, are ruled by militaristic dic- 
tatorships, and seem on the march toward Armageddon. 
What Pius XI has called “the burden and menace” of 
competitive armaments grows year by year. 

On such material the Communist peril feeds. The toil- 
ing masses seek peace; the Communist propagandist tells 
them that his party alone champions true and permanent 
world harmony. “ Capitalism, imperialism, and Fascism 
beget war; smash them, and you end war.” So runs his 
plausible formula. The masses are irked by semi-starva- 
tion amidst potential plenty. They know that the agricul- 
tural and industrial resources of our nation can sustain 
a growing population and a rising standard of living, if 
they are properly controlled, and their products rationally 
distributed. Whence come unemployment, poverty, and 
misery? The Communist has a simple answer. The 
profit system, the monopolization of wealth by privileged 
groups, the control of credit by bankers, the exploitation 
of the masses by the mammon of industrialism, ruthless 
and collapsing. Unrestrained capitalism has produced de- 
pression and misery. 

We must face the facts: there is a large ingredient of 
truth in the Communist propaganda. The agents of the 
Soviets mingle true and false with consummate skill. They 
do not stress, in our land, the gross atheism of Com- 
munism; they paint a rosy picture of conditions in Rus- 
sia ; they ignore or deny the slavery imposed upon millions 
of toilers in that land; and they slur over the militarism 
which lurks behind a pacifistic smoke screen. Among us, 
Communist propaganda emphasizes the abuses of capital- 
ism, and the menace of imperialistic militarism. “ Down 
with capitalism, the breeder of Fascism and war!” is its 
slogan. 

Many Catholics, when confronted with the Communist 


I: cannot be denied that Communism is a growing 


menace, seem to lose all perspective and control. Some 
even clamor for gag laws and shout fer vigilantes. Others 
seem to depreciate or to deny the existence of the evils 
upon which the Communist menace waxes fat. I have 
heard Catholics denounce the “ dole system,” and declare 
that “ relief simply breeds laziness.” They seem to hold 
the pleasant theory that most of those on relief could get 
work if they really wanted it. It is true that many de- 
moralized and lazy men and women are “on relief,” but 
the hard fact remains that hosts of willing workers can- 
not obtain employment. The dole system is no real solu- 
tion, but until industry can give work to millions of job- 
less Americans, it seems inevitable. President Roosevelt 
has just pointed out the astounding fact that while pro- 
duction has already risen to 90 per cent of five years ago, 
yet employment is only 80 per cent and payrolls only 74 
per cent of that same period. 

In a most lucid article, “ Half Slave, Half Free,” pub- 
lished in the August issue of Harper's, Messrs. Leighton 
and Hellman analyze the unemployment situation. “ We 
see a lost generation rotting before our eyes.” In the 
United States today there are about 12,000,000 young men 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty-nine. Of these at 
least 6,000,000 lack real employment, and have no pros- 
pects in life. At least one-half of college graduates since 
1929 have no jobs. Behind the Nazi whirlwind lay 
the desperation of unemployed German youth, especially 
those of the educated middle class. In our land, the num- 
ber of marriages in 1932 sank below the level of 1911, 
though the population had increased from 93,000,000 to 
125,000,000. Such a situation seems to portend violence 
and revolution. In 1789 France had a land-hungry peasan- 
try, often sunk in misery, a restless proletariat in her great 
cities, and an under-privileged and resentful bourgeoisie. 
The result was revolution. Our most vital problem is that 
of the millions of young men and women, more or less 
educated, sprung from the white-collar class, who at 
present have no prospect in life but frustration and fu- 
tility. The discontented middle class may well become 
a seed plot of revolution. We no longer have a frontier. 
“Young man, go West,” is no solution today. We are no 
longer a semi-pioneer and debtor nation. We have reached 
a stage of development where the evils of industrial capital- 
ism no longer “adjust themselves” automatically. Pre- 
bellum capitalism must be radically reformed, or catas- 
trophe looms large around the corner. 

The Communist has a program, Godless and devastat- 
ing though it be. Modern capitalism seems utterly to lack 
a constructive program. Its prophets still repeat old shib- 
boleths, which have lost their meaning in a world stag- 
gering amidst depression. Fascism has a program. It 
has certain common characteristics in all lands. It is 
violently nationalistic, it is militaristic, it often persecutes 
minority groups, it subordinates the individual, body and 
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soul, to the totalitarian state, it seeks salvation through 
the straitjacket. Dictatorship may be necessary in national 
crises, but as a permanent regime its culmination seems 
to be “apoplexy of the head and paralysis in the ex- 
tremities ” of the body politic. 

Is Fascism a menace in our land? If myriads of the 
American masses linger on in misery, if millions of our 
middle class remain in desperation, we have the root com- 
bination which led Hitler to the seat of power in 
Germany. 

I have no confidence in Fascism as the solution of 
American problems. It leads to militarism and war, and 
a dictatorship tends to reduce a nation to semi-servitude. 
It seems that ordered liberty should be the normal state 
of rational creatures. But liberty is a much-abused term. 
Many among us deride and resist all attempts at a planned 
national economy, in the name of the Constitution and 
liberty. Liberty for what? What liberty has a young man 
of the middle class, jobless and hopeless? Can we present 
the Constitution as a luscious morsel to a desperate toiler 
on relief? 

The real way out of the present crisis has been outlined 
in “ Quadragesimo Anno.” Obviously the Holy Father 
can lay down only a broad and general program. We must 
strive to apply it. Catholics must realize that cooperation 
with “ men of good will” is essential to constructive and 
permanent reform. Some appear not to realize this. Their 
action is negative. They rightly denounce birth control, 
but fail to struggle against the economic abuses which 
make it seem for many people, humanly speaking, almost 
inevitable. Some Catholics seem to think that a construc- 
tive program consists solely in incessant reiteration of the 
thesis that if all men had the true Faith, strong hope, and 
ardent charity, all would be well. Unconsciously they 
offer a kind of theocracy as the solution of our economic 
and social ills. But the speedy advent of a theocratic 
millennium is hardly probable. We cannot expect a moral 
miracle, greater than the conversion of the Roman Em- 
pire, to solve our problems. If we would avert the threat- 
ened collapse of our civilization, we must “ fight the good 
fight ” in the world as it is. 

A few points for a concrete Catholic social program are 
here offered: 

1. Let us resist the war spirit. Plunging into another 
Armageddon will only hasten catastrophe. 

2. Let us not present nationalistic violence as an anti- 
dote to Communism. Rabid political and rigid economic 
nationalism can be considered among the prime causes 
of the world crisis. 

3. Let us realize that our wise and venerable Constitu- 
tion was composed in 1787. If certain of its clauses prove 
an insuperable obstacle to constructive national planning 
in the social sphere, let us strive for their legal revision. 
Until 1789, the French masses looked in hope to the crown 
for salvation. It failed them, and the result we know. 
An evil day will dawn when the American masses see in 
the Constitution a bulwark of reaction. Its framers were 
wise in their generation, but not endowed with prophetic 
vision. Checks upon royal tyranny, safeguards of individ- 
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ual liberty, may easily be transformed into bulwarks of 
privilege in our age. . 

4. Let us face facts. Unemployment and poverty are 
not mainly due to laziness, but to fundamental defects in 
laissez-faire capitalism. 

5. We must support real efforts to re-distribute the 
national wealth and income. Some support social justice 
until it affects their own group. We cannot have every- 
thing. States’ rights and national social reform simply do 
not go together. While we reject the totalitarian state in 
the religious and educational sphere, while we uphold 
ordered freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly, 
in the economic order only vigorous national action can 
end the abuses of plutocracy and maladjustment. Such a 
planned national economy involves an amount of bureau- 
cratic administration. Bureaucracy is liable to abuse, but 
what is the alternative? 

6. Father Boigelot, S.J., has pointed out some interest- 
ing developments in recent Socialism. Writing in La 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique of April, 1935, he notes that 
the moderate or “ revisionist’’ Socialists have dropped 
much of the Marxian Gospel. Many now reject class war 
and admit a modified and limited capitalism in certain 
spheres, notably in agriculture. The De Man plan in 
Belgium agrees with “ Quadragesimo Anno” on many 
points. Of course, we Catholics cannot accept in full even 
“revisionist” Socialism. But De Man, and our own 
Norman Thomas, are closer to Papal teaching, at least 
in the economic sphere, than champions of rugged in- 
dividualism and “economic freedom.” 

In conclusion, we Catholics should strive not to present 
to the nation the aspect of a mere “ group,” clamoring for 
its own rights, but seemingly indifferent to great public 
causes. If we denounce the persecution of Catholics in 
Mexico, let us not slur over brutal anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many. We are the true International. Justice is not a 
relative virtue. Oppression of the black man in the cot- 
ton belt is as iniquitous coram Domino as exploitation of 
the white man in Manhattan. As Father Boigelot states, 
all Catholics must champion “economic democracy” if 
they are loyal to Papal teaching. It is for them to work 
out the form it will take. 

I believe that our nation can surmount the depression, 
and yet retain what is best in our contribution to human 
progress. Before we liquidate ordered liberty of speech 
and the press, before we clamor for the knout and the 
straitjacket, before we leap for the bandwagon of Hearst, 
let us fling the full weight of our influence upon the pro- 
gressive and truly liberal side. Catholics belong upon the 
constructive and temperate “ Left-Center.” Mere repres- 
sion may check Communism for a time, but what then? 
Moscow answers: “ Capitalism and Fascism will produce 
war; war will beget depression and chaos, and then the 
Red Revolution is at hand.” We must show the masses 
that we have real constructive remedies for their miseries. 
We must strive to build up a truly corporative system. 
Mere “ negativism” and “ perfectionism” must be dis- 
carded. Let us realize that catastrophe may well destroy 
us, before the “ theocratic millennium ” arrives. 
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The Death and Burial of Dutch Schultz 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


N the Bronx, New York, August 6, 1902, a Jewish 
I boy was born. In Newark, N. J., Wednesday eve- 

ning, October 23, 1935, that same Jewish boy, Arthur 
(Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer, grown to man’s estate, 
sat with three companions in the rear room of a tavern. 
Over the intervening years he had become a power in the 
underworld. His income had rocketed up into the mil- 
lions, while the operations of his concerns were linked by 
the police with atrocious crimes ranging from robberies 
and brutal assaults to cold-blooded murder. He was 
seated, this notorious character, going over accounts with 
his lieutenants. 

Suddenly two grim-faced strangers stood in the door- 
way; their guns began to spit fire. Schultz staggered, 
lurched toward the door. Helping hands grasped him, 
rushed him to the hospital. In registering, he said he was 
of the Jewish faith. The next morning, still conscious, 
he perceived he was face to face with eternity. ‘ This is 
the journey’s end,” he kept repeating. “It’s death for 
me.” He called for an attendant, asked him to get a 
Catholic priest. When the priest arrived, Schultz said he 
wanted to die a Catholic. The priest baptized him; ad- 
ministered the last rites, and a little later Schultz died and 
was buried in a Catholic cemetery. The prayers of the 
Catholic Church rose on the air as his body was lowered 
into the grave. 

The fact that Schultz had been received into the Catho- 
lic Church and bowed under its last blessing roused a 
storm of protest. People in the subways, in the restau- 
rants, in the giant office buildings talked it over, shook 
their heads. “If a guy like that can get to heaven there 
won't be anybody in hell,” a diner in a restaurant in the 
vicinity of Wall St. decided. ‘“ What good will pouring 
a little water over his head and saying prayers do for 
Dutch Schultz?” a subway rider queried. In at least one 
instance, two friends, Catholics, quarreled over the issue, 
one averring it was positively disgraceful for the Church 
to receive and bestow her blessing on such a man; the 
other mentioning something about a Thief who had been 
received and blessed by the Founder of the Church. The 
incident shocked and scandalized numbers of well-mean- 
ing people, even many Catholics. 

To these thousands, glaring contradictions appeared to 
be involved. Here was the Catholic Church which had 
always impressed on her children a horror of even the 
slightest sin; which had ceaselessly warned them concern- 
ing the danger of presuming on the chances of a death- 
bed conversion; which had ever inculcated high ideals in 
asceticism, in selflessness, in heroic virtue; here was the 
Catholic Church beckoning into her Fold a man who 
through his entire life had represented everything which 
the Church abhorred and condemned. 

Dutch Schultz mingling with the angels! Dutch 
Schultz, whose beer trucks once rumbled over the Bronx, 


whose gorillas blustered through the sidewalks of New 
York, Dutch Schultz associating with the holy saints in 
heaven! He to get the same reward as the valiant souls 
who have clung to the Faith through a ceaseless hurricane 
of trial and temptation. It seemed more than unjust. It 
seemed ridiculous, preposterous, almost laughable. 

But it may not be so laughable after all. There were a 
number of things that were not taken into account by the 
subway and restaurant judges. One little thing they 
missed completely was the fact that there is just One in 
the entire universe Who is capable of accurately judging 
the complex skein of a man’s life. The influence of bad 
example, of environment in general; of heredity ; the lack 
of religious training; the exact strength of temptations: 
these and a host of other influences playing upon a man 
as he walks through life—there exists just One Who can 
unravel that tangle at the moment of death and pronounce 
competently whether a man is worthy of hell or heaven. 
That One is God Almighty. No one else can even begin 
to do the job. 

Another important element that appeared to be fumbled 
was the interesting truth that the time of mercy for sin- 
ners does not expire until the moment of death ; that there 
is no crime and no series of crime, no matter how enor- 
mous and no matter how prolonged, which God will not 
forgive, this side of eternity, to the truly contrite heart. 

The dynamic power of Divine grace to move the most 
obdurate heart to repentance was also omitted from the 
consideration. Indeed, the intimate and essential connec- 
tion of grace with final salvation is widely overlooked. 
Grace is a reality in the supernatural order and is beyond 
the direct control of man. It is a free gift of God, an 
assistance rendered by God without which no man can 
save his soul. 

There are two kinds of grace, actual and sanctifying. 
Actual grace is a transient succor conferred upon a man 
to aid him in his ascent from sin, or to strengthen him in 
the face of temptation. God sends a ray of light into the 
human intellect and a ray of power into the human will. 
There is a lightning flash illuminating the moral darkness ; 
a benevolent current invigorating the will. Sanctifying 
grace is a spiritual reality which inheres permanently in 
the human soul unless driven out by mortal sin. Sanctify- 
ing grace elevates the soul into a new order of being—into 
the Divine order. The soul participates in the Divine 
nature, the Divine activity. It becomes literally godlike— 
not a part of God, not equal to God, but godlike. It 
possesses two lives—its own human life and a new Divine 
life—the very life of God Himself. Unless that Divine 
Life has already begun in a soul before death it can never 
begin after death. That is the reason why a soul not in 
the state of sanctifying grace can never enter heaven, for 
that is what heaven is—sanctifying grace, the Divine Life. 
A soul passing into eternity without the Divine Life throb- 
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bing within it has missed its goal torever. Sanctifying 
grace is produced, ordinarily, through the Sacraments. 

Other important bits of evidence were neglected as the 
clamorous verdict was reached: for example, the fact that 
nothing happens in this world without the permission of 
God. The reason Schultz was not killed instantly was 
because it was not God’s will that he be killed instantly, 
and so he was conscious the morning after, and able to 
receive the grace of conversion, a grace that comes from 
God. God knows what He is doing. 

If Dutch Schultz’ conversion was sincere, and there 
appears no reason to suppose that a man facing death 
would be shamming, it means that God gave him a last 
chance to save his soul and that Dutch took advantage of 
the offer. It does not mean that God or His Church 
condoned the evil life of Schultz, but that for some in- 
scrutable reason which we will learn on the last day God 
judged he should be given another opportunity to save 
his soul. 

In the event, then, that Schultz was sincere, actual 
graces were flashing unseen in that hospital room. As 
Schultz gazed with terrified eyes at the awful approach 
of Eternity, rays of spiritual light played upon his intel- 
lect, currents of electric force bolstered his will. Although 
a Jew, he called for a Catholic priest, and when the waters 
of Baptism flowed over him (always supposing his re- 
pentance was genuine) sanctifying grace, a higher life, 
the life of God Himself throbbed in his soul. God appar- 
ently did not confer the same graces on the other men 
who were shot down with Schultz. Why He did not, 
we will learn on Judgment Day. 

Dutch Schultz sharing in the all-holy life of God! The 
mere statement seems to verge on the sacrilegious. But 
does it really? Any man who commits one mortal sin is 
a hideous outlaw in the eyes of the Supreme Judge. He 
may appear highly respectable in the eyes of man, but in 
the eyes of God he is as repellent as was Dutch Schultz. 
He commits different kinds of mortal sins than Dutch did 
—that is all—the kind that does not hit the headlines ; the 
kind that does not nauseate so-called respectable people. 
It would be interesting if one could discover how many 
of those who shrank in horror from the very idea of 
Dutch Schultz trying to repent on his deathbed were free 
from mortal sins themselves. 

How many times a week or a year does not God offer 
to such people, reputedly respectable, but hidden outlaws, 
another chance and still another chance to save their 
souls? Their guilt in the eyes of God may be, and in 
many instances probably is, as great as or even greater 
than that of Schultz. And is God’s offer to them of 
another chance to escape hell any less wonderful than His 
offering the same opportunity to Schultz? 

God, Who sees all the evidence and not little fragments 
of it, apparently judged, in His mercy and justice, that 
Dutch Schultz, dying in a Newark hospital, should be 
given one more opportunity to save his soul. If God so 
judged, and it rather looks that way, who are we to ques- 
tion that judgment or how could the Church refuse. the 
plea? Once Schultz asked for mercy, the Church could 
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not rebuff him, for it had to presume he was sincere. It 
would have been a horrible thing to shut the gates of 
mercy on him. Moreover, we cannot give God lectures on 
the subject of justice. He knows so much more than we. 

After all, Heaven belongs to God. If He wants Dutch 
Schultz to be there it is difficult to see what we can do 
about it. Perhaps instead of worrying about Schultz, a 
somewhat more profitable occupation for us would be to 
do a little more worrying about our own salvation—to 
make sure we get there ourselves. We may not be given 
the opportunity for a death-bed repentance. Relatively 
few are given that chance. And whether we meet Schultz 
in heaven or not, there is one individual we are certain 
to encounter there; a gentleman who was in more or less 
the same line as Schultz—the Thief who as he was dying 
on Calvary asked the Man on the next Cross for forgive- 
ness and who heard that Man say: “ This day thou shalt 
be with Me in paradise.” 


What Did You Say? 


FLORENCE A. WATERS 
HIS afternoon I attended a reception honoring one 
of the regional vice-presidents of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing—a middle-aged, scholarly 
looking man with friendly and understanding depth in his 
keen gray eyes. 

The line of guests, greeting and being greeted, created 
a warm, pleasant atmosphere, with ease and contentment 
strikingly evident. These people, with few exceptions, 
were hard of hearing. Yet no shouting or unnatural 
gesturing marked them as different from the general run 
of humanity usually found in a group where all ages and 
all levels of society are welcomed on the ground of a 
common interest. With no wall of prejudice, misunder- 
standing or indifference separating any one from the 
others, their normal personality crept from its hiding 
place—to return, perhaps, before an unfeeling, unseeing 
world. 

The line broke up into small groups and I found myself 
beside a normally hearing woman who had been watching 
and listening in apparent amazement. “ How easily they 
understand one another,” she said. Then, after a thought- 
ful moment during which she studied those who wore 
mechanical hearing aids with no hint of self-consciousness, 
“Why are many hard-of-hearing people so sensitive about 
their disability in the presence of unhandicapped people ? 
Why should they be more so than persons with poor 
vision or crippled limbs? ” 

I turned and looked upon this woman as I would upon 
a curious and rare find. I recognized in her one of those 
precious few who, intent upon their own affairs, have 
yet paused to observe the slower travelers along the way, 
and stopped to investigate. 

“Yes,” I answered, “these people understand one an- 
other with little effort. They are, for the most part, lip 
readers, and they know how to make lip reading easy by 
clearly defined but not exaggerated mouth movements. 
The majority know, too, the advantage of distinct enun- 
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ciation over mere loudness of tone in speaking to the hard 
of hearing. Those you see here are representatives of 
some 10,000,000 Americans who are suffering from de- 
fective hearing in varying degrees. A fair percentage of 
these millions hold membership in that vast and powerful 
organization, the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing which deals with every phase of the deafness problem. 
From its headquarters in Washington, D. C., and through 
its many constituent bodies the Society reaches a friend- 
ly and helping hand into every city and every isolated 
region in America, to adults and to children, acquainting 
them with every possibility for minimizing a hearing 
handicap. The foundation of this national organization 
was laid not more than sixteen years ago upon a few small 
groups of hard-of-hearing adults, scattered here and there 
throughout the country. These had banded together for 
the study of lip reading and for mutual benefit and under- 
standing. It is this need of understanding that explains 
in a small measure the so-called sensitiveness of the hard 
of hearing.” 

A little emphasis may be placed on that word under- 
standing, for, brought down to cold, hard facts, had not 
loneliness and a bond of sympathy first attracted these 
people to each other? Could it be that the study of lip 
reading was then, at least in part, a smoke screen to hide 
acknowledgment of an unsatisfied need, as natural and 
as urgent as the need for food, the need of companion- 
ship? 

However, lip reading has come by slow degrees to as- 
sume its rightful place in day-by-day adjustment to the 
changing life situation confronted by the hard of hear- 
ing. Placed within reach of school children whose hear- 
ing acuity is below par, it reclaims the inattentive, the ap- 
parently stupid child. It eases strained nerves and over- 
comes excessive shyness. It brings into line the child who 
is seeking to compensate for a feeling of inferiority with 
extreme aggressiveness. 

To the totally deafened adult, lip reading is the greatest 
possible boon, preventing, as it does, complete detachment 
from the interchange of thought going on about him. As 
a supplement to residual hearing, and to the modern 
miracle of amplified sound, controlled within tiny instru- 
ments, it draws the aurally handicapped back once more 
into the normal social stream, rehabilitated, at least in 
part. In part, that is, because no matter how valuable and 
useful the substitute it can never fully replace a lost, or 
partially lost, sense. The handicap, though minimized, 
remains, to have its bearing upon every side of life, social, 
educational, medical, economic, psychological, spiritual. 

Impaired hearing, acquired after full command of 
language, does not render its victim helpless. It makes 
no appeal to the sympathies as does blindness or lame- 
ness, or even deaf-mutism. Hence, it often meets, instead 
of the helping hand, ridicule. Its blunders appeal to the 
sense of humor or to irritation, which seems to blunt all 
feeling for the victim. Doctors Wendell C. Phillips and 
Hugh Grant Rowell, in their book, “Your Hearing, How 
to Preserve and Aid It,” say, “We may weep over blind 
persons, but we dislike the hypacusics (deafened). What 
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a nuisance they are, we think. So we ostracise them 
cruelly. They can’t help becoming introverts unless they 
are doughty fighters. We, I repeat, are to blame if they 
become involuntary introverts.” 

When will persons, blessed with five normal senses, 
confident of their own physical superiority, realize that 
human intelligence cannot be measured by ready response 
—that dulled hearing and stupidity are not necessarily 
synonymous? Only in recent years are we awakening to 
the injustices being committed against defenseless child- 
hood in this respect, both before and after the detection 
of incipient deafness. 

Friction that is imposed upon the hard of hearing and 
those whom they contact, by a world that is ordered for 
the unhandicapped, and by failure of the hard of hear- 
ing to adapt themselves successfully to this burden which 
they must carry to the end of life, does not tell the entire 
story. The many deprivations with which the hearing 
world is not concerned may be added—radio, telephone, 
talking pictures, music, conversation, lectures, sermons, 
voices of nature. 

But the picture is gradually brightening. We live in 
an enlightened age. The value of lip reading for children 
and adults is being recognized more and more, and its 
teaching promoted. We live in a mechanical age. More, 
we live in a scientific age. Sound experts are producing 
better and smaller individual hearing aids. Telephone 
equipment now makes possible amplification of the incom- 
ing voice to the required volume. Door lights may replace 
or be added to door bells. Public meeting places such as 
churches and theaters are being wired for group hearing 
aids. 

We live in an age that stresses prevention over cure. 
More and more State medical associations are creating 
committees on deafness prevention and amelioration. 
These State committees carry on activities along the lines 
of those of the older committee in the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. School surveys 
are being made in various parts of the country for the 
early detection of hearing defects which may be given 
medical care while they are yet curable. Lessons in 
hygiene relating to the ears are being taught to parents 
and children. 

Modern compensatory measures for poor hearing are 
being added to the classroom facilities in many public- 
school systems, and the parish-school authorities in at least 
one archdiocese have recognized the needs of this, the 
most misunderstood group of children in all the world— 
not deaf children, but hard of hearing—and are doing 
all possible to supply those needs. 

Our bishops and pastors are at last beginning to realize 
that the invisible handicap of impaired hearing may carry 
its unfortunate effects into the realm of the soul. A few 
churches in this country have already been equipped with 
multiple receivers connected with a pulpit microphone, 
and the word of God is reaching a blessed few among 
the thousands in need. Sound-proof confessionals and 
confessionals equipped with electrical hearing aids are be- 
ginning to make their appearance. But as yet the surface 
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has hardly been scratched. Would that more priests might 
“see ” and, seeing, take action, so that those less privileged 
of their flocks may no longer be deprived of full participa- 
tion in the spiritual life of the Church. 

No longer need isolation with its devastating mental 
effects bring untold suffering into countless lives. Slowly 
but surely, after all these centuries, the hard of hearing 
are coming into their own. 

One question remains. Despite efforts toward the edu- 
cation of both the normally hearing and the hard of hear- 
ing to the modern conception of deafness, will this physical 
infirmity continue to be a subject for jest and public 
amusement ? 


Jesuit Martyrs in Virginia 
SHERRARD Nott 
HAT the generous sacrifice of eight Spanish Jesuits 
may be made more glorious and Virginians may know 
that the soil of their native State was anointed with the 
blood of Christian teachers thirty-seven years before the 
courageous Captain John Smith and his brave band of 
English settlers arrived at Jamestown, a monument has 
been erected at Aquia, Va., on which is recorded in bronze 
the names of these unselfish men who, bringing to the 
Indians a message of eternal life, had it answered with 
treachery and death. 
Of roughly cut stone, this memorial stands seven feet 
high and bears a bronze tablet which gives to the world 
the following brief story of heroism: 


AD MAIOREM DEI GLORIAM 
THIS TABLET IS INSCRIBED 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE HEROIC JESUIT 
MISSIONARIES, WHO, COMING FROM SPAIN 
TO BRING CHRIST’S GOSPEL TO THE INDIANS 
IN THIS AQUIA REGION, ERECTED NEARBY 
IN 1570, A. D.. THE FIRST CHRISTIAN TEMPLE 
IN OUR NORTHERN LAND, OUR LADY OF 
AJACAN, AND, EXPRESSLY BECAUSE OF THEIR 
CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS, WERE BY THE NATIVES 
TREACHEROUSLY SLAIN: LUIS DE QUIROS, 
PRIEST, BAPTISTA MENDEZ AND GABRIEL 
DE SOLIS, SCHOLASTICS, FEBRUARY 4, 1571, 
JUAN BAPTISTA DE SEGURA, PRIEST, 
CRISTOBAL REDONDO, SCHOLASTIC 
PEDRO LINARES, GABRIEL GOMEZ 
AND SANCHO ZEBALLOS, BROTHERS, 
FEBRUARY 9, 1571, ALL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
JESUS; WHO DIED JOYOUSLY, AS THEY 
HAD LIVED AND LABORED NOBLY, 
FOR THE GREATER GLORY OF GOD. 


Erected by the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade and their friends 
of the Diocese of Richmond. Feast of Christ the King, 1935. 


Having severed all means of communication and con- 
tact with family and fireside when they dismissed the 
Spanish boat and crew that brought them up the Aquia 
River to their landing place, these courageous Jesuits 
faced Virginia’s wilderness in September, 1570, zealous 
for the savage souls to whom they were bringing Christ’s 
gentle words. Establishing the “ Log Chapel of the Rap- 
pahannock ” they worked and taught the Indians, shar- 
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ing their food and supplies with natives who were victims 
of a famine of long duration. 

Through bleak winter days and freezing nights they 
labored for the greater glory of God until February, 1571, 
when they were brutally slain through the treachery of 
an apostate Indian chief. Only Alonzo, a little serving 
boy, escaped with his life. He was spared expressly be- 
cause he was not a Christian preacher. The seed of faith 
they planted they moistened with their own blood; the 
first known blood of white men to be shed in Virginia. 

Fifty-six years later this same section of Stafford 
County was again the scene of Catholic activity. In 1647, 
Giles Brent, once Lieutenant Governor of Maryland, his 
sisters, Margaret and Mary, with other Catholic pioneers 
crossed the Potomac and established at Aquia a lone out- 
post of white civilization. Jesuit missionaries from Mary- 
land made hazardous visits to bring them the Sacraments, 
and through this encouragement these colonists preserved 
their faith and thrived. They built a city and made con- 
tact with the outside world. 

George Brent succeeded his uncle Giles as leader of the 
people about Aquia. Over the signature of James II, King 
of England, he received a proclamation of religious tolera- 
tion, dated February 10, 1686-7. 

Aquia became an important seaport of tidewater Vir- 
ginia in its day, but nothing remains now to mark the 
place where it stood save a few fragments of its founda- 
tions and quaint Brent Cemetery on a knoll overlooking 
the river. 

For many years the graves of these Catholic citizens 
were lost in a growth of vines and thicket, until by chance 
a hunter was attracted to the spot and read the worn in- 
scriptions that revealed important knowledge of the people 
buried there. 

Later Archbishop Dennis J. O’Connell purchased the 
ground, which was the cemetery, for the diocese of Rich- 
mond and took steps toward its development as a shrine 
of Catholic history. He inaugurated the annual Field Mass 
there, and after his death his successor, the Most Rev. 
Andrew J. Brennan, Bishop of Richmond, made this Mass 
an annual diocesan event to be celebrated on the Feast of 
Christ the King. 

The late Father Walter J. Nott, acting on authority 
from Archbishop O’Connell, enlisted the aid of the his- 
torical committee of the Catholic Woman’s Club of Rich- 
mond, with Mrs. P. Jefferson Archer as chairman, and 
soon the great bronze Crucifix on the Richmond-Wash- 
ington highway was raised to call attention to the Catholic 
life that had existed there. This organization solicited 
voluntary contributions for the project, and descendants 
of the Brent family in Maryland responded generously by 
enclosing the cemetery with a brick wall of colonial de- 
sign. 

Father Nott died June 7, 1932, and the Rev. Edward 
L. Stephens was appointed to succeed him as Diocesan 
Director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
in Virginia. Father Stephens took up the work of de- 
veloping Aquia as a Catholic shrine with vigor and en- 
thusiam. Through his leadership the priests of the diocese 
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erected a beautiful altar of colonial design within the 
cemetery walls to the memory of Father Walter Nott, 
and it was dedicated on the Feast of Christ the King, 
October, 1933. 

This year Father Stephens appealed to the members of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade of Virginia for 
a memorial to the Jesuit martyrs, and they responded with 
the monument that was presented to the diocese on Sun- 
day, October 27, at eleven o’clock, preceding the annual 
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Field Mass. Msgr. Felix F. Kaup, Apostolic Adminis- 
trator, and celebrant of the Mass, accepted this memorial 
for the diocese. Father Michael Kenny, S.]., a nationally 
known figure, whose book, “The Romance of the 
Floridas,” tells vividly of the gallantry and death of the 
Jesuit martyrs, delivered the sermon. 

Catholic activity that began at Aquia 365 years ago is 
now firmly established there. The crimson blood of Jesuit 
Martyrs that soaked the soil made it a hallowed place. 


Religion at the Grassroots 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


a cow on a truck and paraded her through the con- 

gested districts, so that young sidewalk dwellers 
might see with their own eyes where the milk came from. 
Some such opportunities might be provided for enabling 
city folk to observe the farmer at work. It would teach 
. them something. 

On one of these great autumn days, finding myself 
growing citified by long residence in Manhattan, I propped 
a chair against the sunny side of a farmhouse and watched 
a farmer as he went about his tasks. With thoughts of 
Mayor LaGuardia’s anti-noise campaign in my mind, I 
was struck by the silence of the farmer’s job. It happened 
to be an off-day for him, before winter plowing had 
begun. But hour after hour that tidy, businesslike figure 
hurried from one minor task to another. There was a 
trip from barn to cornhouse, from tool shed to woodpile, 
from garden to the open field, to make sure that every- 
thing was in order, to check up on his aged father as the 
old man silently sorted ears of corn, to inspect fences 
that needed repair, and a hundred other odd matters. 
Hardly a word spoken, save for a few unheard remarks 
to a faithful helper who trotted along at his side. The 
whole year’s work would be that way. All silence: all 
growth. Only the dumb animals make much noise in 
the agricultural world: the food-factory itself has no 
moving parts to clash and rattle. Big results come as 
silently as the rising of the moon. No wonder that farm- 
ers like to turn the radio on for the livelong day. Only 
when there is a rumpus can they feel themselves freed 
from their life business. 

Catholic preachers of rural life have not been as silent 
as cornstalks during these past thirteen years. Through 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference they have made quite 
a little noise, and their clamor has grown louder with 
every year. But ours is a big country, with countless 
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other people making noise as well, so that the remarkable . 


growth of interest in the rural-life problem among Cath- 
olic leaders in the United States cannot be attributed to 
mere advertising, though advertising was needed. Credit 
lies with the merit of the cause itself, a dawning con- 
viction that something definite had to be done, to save 
our Catholic life from suffering irreparable loss. 


At the convention of the Catholic Rural Life Confer- ° 


ence, held at Rochester, N. Y., October 27-30 just past, 
the dominant impression, made at least on my own mind, 
was the frank and unqualified evidence given by leaders 
in every walk in the Church, particularly by the members 
of the Hierarchy themselves, of their intense solicitude 
for the social as well as the pastoral aspects of the rural- 
life question. The tune that “ rural life should appeal to 
you,” which was the falso bordone of our music on 
earlier occasions, while it still was gently hummed by 
all the speakers, had given way to the marching air: 
“We are out to save rural life! Proclaim the marching 
orders!” A fair idea of what this means can be given 
by reviewing some of the positions that the Conference 
has attained. 

In the first place, recognition has been nation-wide that 
we needed a mild revolution in the catechetical field: not 
in the sense of scrapping the old and tried, but to find 
ways and means to supplement traditional methods and 
material by new aids, drawn from modern pedagogical 
experience and from the missionary tradition of the 
Church. The result of this conviction has been that the 
catechetical movement initiated by the Conference, in the 
form of the religious vacation school, the coordinated 
plans of instruction embodied in the vacation-school man- 
ual, the catechetical exhibits, and other improvements 
issued in a movement of even wider scope than that of 
rural life, that of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
which has taken a leading position in the ranks of those 
agencies that are out to combat the religious illiteracy 
of our day. The situation of rural children deprived of 
the benefits of a local Catholic school have called attention 
to the crying need of instruction for the millions of 
Catholic children in city as well as country who are 
attending the public schools, elementary and high. Hence 
the catechetical projects of the Conference have now 
issued in a distinct organization, that of the National 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

This development has left the Conference all the more 
free to devote itself to the question of the curriculum in 
rural schools, a matter that has been much debated by 
public-school authorities, but has received little attention 
from Catholic schoolmen. Those who advocated an adapta- 
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tion of Catholic parish-school programs to the specific 
needs of country children, with a view of giving them 
a better appreciation of rural life and its opportunities 
(economic independence, self-employment, and family 
life, as expressed by Bishop O’Hara), were met by the 
arguments of those who feared that any such specializa- 
tion of the rural program would be felt by rural people 
as a discrimination to their detriment. Democracy, it 
was urged, should afford exactly the same curriculum 
advantages to country as to city child. Ergo. There was 
also the practical affair of transfer from country grades 
to city grades, which could not be effected if country chil- 
dren had been deprived of Greek history, let us say, in 
favor of soil biology. However, others believed that none 
of these difficulties were insuperable, if extremes were 
avoided: that an adaptation could be made to the needs 
of the country child which would rot upset the sacred 
ark of uniformity, democracy, and credits, while greatly 
facilitating the task of the rural teacher. 

At the Conference sessions the scales had become 
weighted in favor of a modification of the Catholic school 
curriculum for the rural child. The heaviest weight in 
the scales was the opinion of the Rev. Dr. George John- 
son, of the Catholic University of America, who argued 
in behalf of the adaptation. Dr. Johnson was impressed 
by the multitude of lessons in every department of knowl- 
edge which could be drawn by a teacher from country 
life itself. The national and diocesan essay contests con- 
ducted annually by the Conferences are an example of 
this very thing. 

The need, too, of supplementing regular work of the 
classroom by extra-curricular activities to stimulate appre- 
ciation of rural life and opportunity, has also become 
generally recognized, where a few years ago it would 
have been thought fantastic. For this reason, there was 
no surprise that the work of the Four-H Clubs, a youth 
organization which can be either on school or community 
lines, has won a considerable amount of approval from 
Catholic sources during the past year, though with the 
proviso, expressed in the resolutions of the Conference, 
that its work for Catholic youth should not remain rigidly 
secularized, but should be permeated with spiritual and 
religious values. ‘“ Religion must become an all-pervading 
influence in life,” said Archbishop Mooney in his opening 
address, “or it soon ceases to be an influence at all— 
and this, in the Catholic view, spells the frustration of 
life’s highest purpose.” 

What about the preservation of rural life itself? The 
cry of alarm was sent out in this campaign by Dr. O. E. 
Baker, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Dr. Baker startled 
the audience at Rochester as he did his audience last year 
at the American Country Life Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by his trunk-full of facts and figures con- 
cerning the decline of population in the United States. 
Many of Dr. Baker’s most important conclusions are 
given by Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., director 
of the Catholic Rural Life Bureau in Washington, D. C., 
in his pamphlet, “ The Shadow of American Decline,” 
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reprinted from the Homiletic and Pastoral Review for 
September and October, 1935. Every possible hole was 
plugged by Dr. Baker in water-tight proofs that the 
population of the United States is approaching a period 
of standstill, to be followed by a gradually increasing 
spiral of depopulation, unless some radical change occurs 
in our present mode of life. “In the years 1921-1923 
there was in the United States an average total population 
increase of only 800,000 a year. Will this downward 
trend continue?” asks Father Schmiedeler. ‘‘ What is 
the outlook for the future?” Dr. Raker’s answer was 
all the more striking as coming from a non-Catholic, that 
nothing could save the country but the restoration of rural 
life, as the source of population, but that this in turn 
depended on the preservation of the family through the 
maintenance of adequate moral standards. “In agricul- 
ture,” said Dr. Baker in his Washington discourse, “ the 
family is the economic unit.” And he added: “ How can 
the nation achieve eternal life? By recognizing that the 
land is the foundation of the family, and that the family 
is the foundation of the State.” 

But how can the farmer manage to keep on the taxed 
and mortgaged land, and make a living for his family? 
While the Conference could not delve into the myriad 
answers to this eternal question, it did go to the heart 
of the matter by its insistence upon the basic need of the 
cooperative principle. Following the wording of the Con- 
ference’s resolutions, its conclusions may be summed up 
as follows: 

The question of economic welfare cannot be disjoined 
from those needs that are spiritual and eternal. Hence 
the economic needs of the farmer are freighted with moral 
significance and clamor for the specific moral guidance 
of the Church; nor can the farmer’s economic problems 
be solved without consideration of the moral destiny of 
mankind. Cooperation alone can save his economic situ- 
ation from chaos, which should include cooperation be- 
tween producer and consumer, as well as between the 
producers themselves. 

Cooperative institutions, however, cannot be effective 
unless they enjoy the control of their own credit. The 
Conference was opposed to the surrender of such control 
to the state, as it was opposed to its exploitation by 
individuals for purely private needs. The credit union, 
as at previous sessions, held the place of honor as a 
means for ensuring this popular control of credit. This 
brought up in turn the question of cooperative banking, 
the merits of which were ably presented by the former 
president of the Conference, the Rev. J. M. Campbell, 
of Dubuque, who described the actual workings of the 
National Cooperative Service Bureau in Lincoln, Nebr. 
Some 100 institutions are at present operating in Nebraska 
under the direction of this bureau, on the plan that the 
depositors have the power to assign the credit to those 
whom they consider fit. Father Campbell’s exposition 
aroused the deepest interest of the many Bishops present 
from the United States and Canada, most of whom sat 
patiently through the economic sessions and took active 
part in the discussions, and called for further scrutiny 
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by Catholic sociel thinkers of these controversial matters. 

Those who believe that the Catholic Church in this 
country, whether in its masses or in the persons of its 
leaders, is not alive to the social questions of the day, 
would have had their fears set at rest by the attendance 
in Rochester. If we have dozed somewhat in the past, 
we are now awake, and those who are on the watchtower 
are ever increasing their vigilance. 


Education 


He Couldn’t Keep Order 


Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 

INCE I do not know how to define order, I shall be 

glad to accept, provisionally, the phrases in which you 
define it. Some think that they can recognize order when 
they see it, and believe that they are at once aware of its 
absence. As for myself, I am not so sure. Applying the 
matter to the classroom, I can recall one teacher whose 
youngsters could generally be heard within a fairly large 
tract surrounding the high school, and another whose 
disciples sat up straight in silence, and always paid attten- 
tion. But these were regimented under a rule of fear, and 
while regimentation is, I suppose, a kind of order, it is 
not a kind that is desirable in the classroom. The real 
order was in the first classroom. I know, because at vari- 
ous times I sat under both masters. In the first, we 
studied and learned, in spite of the noise and what looked 
like disorder, while in the second we did little except 
nurse our wrath to keep it warm. 

To some teachers “ keeping order ” is always a problem. 
To others, it appears “ to come natural.” I can imagine 
nothing more heartbreaking for an earnest teacher, really 
devoted to his work, than to see his plans set at naught 
by rebellious and disorderly pupils. He may be another 
Aquinas in learning and sanctity, but when his pupils rise 
as one body from time to time to repair to the quadrangle, 
or to throw out of the window every object not perma- 
nently affixed to the floor or the walls, we have, as the 
Grinder said, a “ sitiwation’’ not provided for in the 
books. With a class so far out of control, the teacher’s 
learning, but not necessarily the Job-like patience which 
he exhibits, will be wasted on the desert air. 

But what can be done to mend matters, assuming that 
it is not possible to take the unfortunate teacher out of 
the classroom? A teacher whose experience stretched 
over five years, and then ended abruptly, once told me 
that he had hit upon a happy solution. Just let the boys 
rage, and in half an hour or, at most, an hour, they will 
tire of the sport; then, he said, I quietly begin the lesson 
anew. As an extreme remedy, this process of tiring the 
boys out may be acceptable, but in these days of crowded 
schedules, it seems to lack something of perfection. Every 
teacher has his approach to the problem except those 
happy ones for whom the problem does not exist. Some 
possess a charm of manner which at once appeals to 
adolescents, and with this beginning not many days pass 
before the youngsters understand that under this charm 
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lies a stern sense of justice. They realize that the teacher 
is “ square,” and they also realize that while he has plenty 
of sympathy for the slow, he has none at all for the sloth- 
ful. The lines may seem to hang slack, but the teacher 
thus happily gifted drives with a tight rein. 

Perhaps I am too optimistic in thinking that the good 
teacher is at once recognized for what he is. No less 
than the physician and the man of law, the teacher must 
learn his art by dint of hard work and much experimenta- 
tion. His open failures will usually teach him much more 
than his triumphs. Such failure is commonly recognized 
at once for what it is, but only time can teach (and how 
bitter that knowledge can be!) that what we thought 
success was really failure. Here the neophyte must learn 
to guard against discouragement. If he can face his 
failures squarely and examine them honestly, he may yet 
hope to be a teacher. It is good sense to know when to 
give up, but not good sense to give up too soon. Many 
an excellent teacher began his career in a cloud of missiles 
flung by a band of young barbarians at play. 

A striking instance in point is Brother Mutien, of the 
Institute of St. Berthuin, at Malonne, in Belgium. ! 
never heard of him until a few days ago, when I came 
across an article by M. R. Hoste in that excellent English 
quarterly for Catholic education, The Sower. Brother 
Mutien, a member of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, made such a mess of things in the classroom 
that he reduced his Superiors to despair. In fact, they 
pronounced him hopeless. For a member of a Religious 
Institute that is famous over all the world for its ability 
to teach boys, that judgment was equivalent to a death 
sentence. Brother Mutien was painfully shy, and wholly 
incapable of gaining, still less of holding, the attention of 
the class, except an attention that appeared to be belligerent 
in its nature. 

Everybody pointed him out as a failure, and Brother 
Mutien agreed that everybody was right. He seemed to 
be a positive incitement to disorder, for as often as he put 
his head inside the classroom he was greeted by a yell. 
You might have thought that the Holy Father was just 
coming into St. Peter’s, or that the Notre Dame football 
team had scudded from behind to win another game. For 
the tumult and the shouting were whole-souled and 
unanimous. 

Poor Brother Mutien! Those must have been dark 
days for this hard-working young man who wanted to 
be a teacher. He filled no niche in his Community, and 
the authorities were beginning to conclude that it might 
be better to send him back to the world. A schoolmaster 
who cannot keep order is not worth much more than a 
schoolmaster who does not know the subjects he is sup- 
posed to teach. It looked like the end for Brother 
Mutien, but at this moment something happened. 

Brother Mutien did not go back to his father’s house. 
Instead, he went to the Institute of St. Berthuin, and there 
he taught for fifty-four years, with every Superior in the 
Province trying to grab him for his particular school. His 
teaching career began in 1860, and he held his place in 
the classroom until 1914 when, at the age of eighty-one, 
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he retired. He died three years later, and it seemed that 
all Belgium turned out for his funeral. 

To complete the story, his Bishop, Msgr. Heylen, of 
Namur, appointed an ecclesiastical tribunal in 1920 to 
collect information about Brother Mutien’s life and 
miracles. On October 6, 1926, this tribunal sent its re- 
port to Rome. With all deference to the authorities, the 
traditional Roman caution here seems out of place. Any 
teacher who, although pronounced hopeless at the outset 
by his Superiors, sticks to the job for fifty-four profitable 
years, is ipso facto canonizable. Only a confirmed Devil’s 
Advocate, or a canonist who has never been in the class- 
room, will deny that thesis. 

But what happened to change Brother Mutien from a 
failure into one of the best teachers Belgium knew for 
half a century? This—a man with an eye, one Brother 
Maxentius, came along, and his eye rested on Brother 
Mutien. This Maxentius was a person of standing in 
his Community, and he was overworked. “If Mutien 
isn’t much good as a teacher, give him to me, and I can 
use him for supervision,” said Brother Maxentius. “ Per- 
haps he might even be trained to be a teacher.” Glad to 
get one thorn out of his pillow, the Superior assented, 
and Brother Maxentius went off to Malonne with the 
pious and somewhat bewildered Brother Mutien under his 
arm. 

On the way, Maxentius picked the brains of Mutien, 
who followed in apprehension of new tortures at another 
stake. He discovered that Mutien could play the flute, 
and was a fair hand at other instruments, wind, string, and 
brass. Also, he liked to draw. Good, said Maxentius; 
and forthwith he appointed Mutien teacher of music and 
drawing—traditionally hard subjects, I am told, in the 
secondary schools. Mutien, somewhat dubious, as well 
he might be, but always obedient, accepted the com- 
mission. 

I wish that I knew what else Brother Maxentius did 
to Brother Mutien, besides flinging him into a classroom. 
How did he train him? Here we have a plain instance 
of before and after taking, but what did Mutien take? 
It is encouraging to know that the plan succeeded, but 
we should like to know what made it succeed. There was 
no more talk of sending Brother Mutien back to his 
father’s blacksmith shop, for the boys liked him, and 
he liked the boys. My author makes much of Brother 
Mutien’s sanctity. He was kindly, deeply prayerful, and 
he had a child-like devotion to Our Blessed Mother. New 
boys would refer to him as “the Brother who is always 
-saying his prayers.” No kill-joy, he was always cheer- 
‘ful, and frequently as merry as the Poor Little Man of 
Assisi and his companions. 

But does sanctity solve the problem of how to keep 
.order? I am somewhat skeptical. I have known genuine- 
;ly pious teachers whose classes were normally in an 
;uproar. The boys would willingly have borne testimony 
‘before any ecclesiastical tribunal in Christendom, sitting 
to determine the heroicity of their teacher’s virtue. But in 
the meantime, they must have their fun. People do not 
always fall on their knees in the presence of a saint. 
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They never did, and they never will, if history, beginning 
with the fields in which Our Lord taught, is to repeat 
itself. 

This story must end on a note of hesitation. Frankly 
I do not know what changed Brother Mutien from a 
failure as a teacher into a glorious success. Perhaps the 
transformation was due to some secret working of God's 
grace. If so, let the lesson be that teachers who are 
failures ought to pray for success. But I hazard as the 
moral of this story the suggestion that every school ought 
to have for its principal a man with an eye. Perhaps 
Brother Mutien was in the wrong town, or the wrong 
classroom. To put the right man in the wrong place is an 
easy oversight. Perhaps Brother Mutien merely needed 
a little encouragement. On the whole, it seems to me that 
the key to this knotty problem is an encouraging Brother 
Maxentius. Let us pray that his kind be multiplied, for 
Brother Mutiens were never so necessary. 
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I HAVE thought at times of writing to Secretary Wal- 

lace, and asking if it might not be possible to extend 
the corn-and-hog program of the AAA to the growing 
crop of suggestions for curing the world, that are inflicted 
upon the literary consumer. At least it might put an end 
to some of the worst ones, such as that recently proposed 
by a distinguished New York lawyer, Mr. Llewellyn, for 
the abolition of political graft. 

Mr. Llewellyn’s scheme is to recognize frankly the need 
of pre-election hand-outs as essential to the functioning 
of political parties. Campaign managers for all parties 
would be relieved of the necessity of raising funds for 
this purpose, by the simple expedient of a Federal allot- 
ment, which would permit a certain sum of money to be 
equitably distributed between the respective contendants, 
which they could then pass on to their intended voters. 
Democrats and Republicans alike would receive an 
officially recognized subsidy for their several campaigns. 
Thus everybody would be happy, and it would all come 
out the same in the end. | 

Of course if Mr. Llewellyn meant all this as a joke, he 
is welcome to it. It may be his way of showing up the 
absurdity of the present system of solicitation. If he 
did mean it as a joke, it is presented by him in such a 
wrapped-up sort of language that it would take a Mark 
Twain to see the humor of it. And if it is not meant as a 
joke it is that kind of thing which is getting to grate on 
our nerves. We cannot, and never will, get rid of any 
abuse by merely ingenious expedients: by adjustments, 
laws, clever systems. Nothing is done by following the 
line of least resistance. Human nature is endlessly tough 
and resistant to the good. It will not embrace what is 
laborious and painful unless it is overwhelmingly con- 
vinced of the need for doing so. And to arouse such a 
conviction is a bigger job than that of constructing a 
monument to Will Rogers on a mountain top. 
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ENCE the absurdity of trying to solve the problems 
of the celibate clergyman, such as they are, by pro- 
posing that he get married. This has been quite fashion- 
able of late, in our popular magazines, and receives a 
rebuke from an unexpected quarter in the October Forum, 
where Evelyn A. Cummins speaks her mind out in favor 
of celibacy. The fact that she is entirely satisfied as the 
wife of her Episcopalian and clerical husband lends all 
the more force to her arguments, which are taken from 
trials that she has seen to attend the lot of clergymen’s 
wives, as the subject of “ unending gossip and criticism.” 
After all, celibacy for priests cannot be so great a hardship as 
some people think. If only sex life in the ministry be considered, 
Catholic priests are just as vigorous and healthy looking as Prot- 
. estant ministers, frequently more so. They seem as happy and, 
when mixing with others, enjoy themselves as thoroughly as 
Protestant ministers. Almost they appear to possess greater ca- 
pacity for enjoyment than the Protestants. 

Most discussions of this nature forget that the Catholic 
Church, even at the present day, possesses, as it were, a 
laboratory in which to test out the reactions of a married 
Catholic clergy. Certain of the Eastern rites, represented 
in this country, are not bound by celibacy save for the 
monastic clergy. While there are many highly estimable 
men among these married Eastern-rite priests, there has 
been nothing in their experience to prejudice those of 
other rites, who are acquainted with their condition, in 
favor of imitating their example. At the same time, the 
prejudice in favor of celibacy has steadily increased amid 
their own ranks, as they have progressed in education and 
sense of responsibility. They are handicapped in their 
work to an extent incredible to the unmarried clergy, and 
find it difficult to sustain themselves above the office of a 
mere functionary of a lay congregation. 





OMETIMES I think that celibacy for the clergy 

would be better understood if it were remembered 
that it has other grounds than those of personal asceticism. 
It is the logical consequence of the Catholicity, the uni- 
versality of the Church. The various rites united with 
Rome that retain a married clergy are at the same time 
strongly national. The ranks of their married clergy form 
a closed, homogeneous body which is part of a nation, 
and those who join those ranks are expected to take on 
that nationality as far as is possible. The abolition of 
celibacy in England, in the Lutheran countries of Europe 
coincided with the assumption of a national church in 
the respective lands. The bitterest attacks upon the idea 
of celibacy have come from the most strongly national- 
istic sources. 

The unmarried priest, on the other hand, is predisposed, 
or should be normally, for the universal point of view. 
What infinite difficulty would confront a married pastor 
in the conflict of nationalities that are found in our large 
city parishes in the United States! Can one conceive of 
hundreds of youthful missionary priests setting forth to 
carry the Gospel to the ends of the world, if they were 
burdened with wife and family? The study of the 
Protestant mission is sufficient answer to such a query. 

Incidentally, another point might be noted in this con- 
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nection: the growing sense, among the Eastern rites, of 
the need of the Religious life for their members, of the 
leaven that is provided by such wholly consecrated souls. 
The following table, while it shows how scant has been 
the progress in this direction to date, shows also their 
actual status. It is taken from the Paris bi-monthly, 
L’Unité de lEglise: 


Eastern Religious Religious 

Groups Catholics Men Women 
Ruthenians ........ 5,350,000 850 1,350 
Rumanians ........ 1,400,000 40 60 
Bulgarians ........ 6,000 11 20 
Georgians ......... ? 12 16 
EL tiscali oie acs 3,000 0 10 
Italo-Greeks ...... 70,000 45 55 
Jugoslavs (Eastern) 45,000 25 23 
ee 140,000 560 125 
Armenians ........ 132,000 100 165 
Maronites ......... 375,000 1,080 300 
aria tases iy 65,000 6 ? 
Malankars ........ 20,000 25 18 
Chaldaeans ........ 72,000 55 20 
ME a wia iy 580,000 320 1,280 
ES es ape 35,000 3 30 
ee 34,000 15 100 
Totals ......... 8,327,000 3,147 3,572 


The twelve Georgian monks are in Constantinople, 
where they show impartial hospitality to all of their peo- 
ple, regardless of religion. THE PILGRIM. 


Dramatics 


A Drama Pilgrimage: 
England and Ireland 


KATHERINE BREGY 
HE significance of the summer theater has been con- 
stantly mounting these past few years, outside of 
the metropolitan centers which are the Happy Hunting 
Ground of winter drama. Possibly the success of such 
European musical festivals as those at Beyreuth and Salz- 
burg may have stimulated the idea of these extra-curricu- 
lar drama activities. In any case, one can now scarcely 


count the playhouses in mountain and coast resorts across: 


our country: but highly useful as these are in keeping 


up the habit of playgoing—always dangerous to lose— 
and in trying out new plays, scarcely any in America. 


would claim the dignity of festival proportions. 


For a drama festival must dominate the place where- 


it is given. People go there chiefly to see the plays— 


they do not go to the plays just because they happen to: 
be summering in the neighborhood. Stratford-on-Avon: 


was, of course, the predestined magnet of such a festival, 


being essentially Shakespeare’s “home town” ; and the 
dreamy beauty of the Avon at sunset, the survival of 


the sanctuary-ring on old Trinity Church, or the ancient 


Guild Hall chapel and school attract today mainly because: 
Shakespeare knew them. His genius and his personality, 


duly (but I do not think unduly) publicized, have simply 


concentrated the fascination of a very fascinating War- 
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wickshire hamlet. So, inevitably, there would be an annual 
Shakespeare festival at Stratford—and to bask in it was 
one of the things I had long counted on doing, especially 
since the building of the new memorial theater. Yet this 
latter is so aggressively new—its mass of red-brick mason- 
ry at first sight so like a huge modern factory that one 
has to recall Ben Jonson’s line about his fellow-craftsman 
being “ not of an age but for all time” to be reconciled 
to it at all. 

There are views from across the Avon, where one sees 
it flanked by a group of torch-like poplars—or where one 
looks through the curiously recumbent willows, so literally 
lying “askant the stream” that Ophelia’s death becomes 
suddenly realistic—which are arresting. But the actual 
reconciliation of any Tudor-minded visitor to this modern- 
istic theater must come from the inside, where every 
detail of lighting, acoustics and stagecraft has been con- 
summately mastered. There is a delightfully quaint black- 
and-white drop-curtain fashioned aiter the Droeshout 
portrait, and delightfully modern inner curtains capable 
of every variety of chameleon coloring. But the scenic 
side never obtrudes. Neither, as every one knows who has 
seen this superlatively good but scarcely great stock com- 
pany on tour, does any star system obtrude. The play, 
practically uncut and unedited, remains the thing, and the 
Antony of Wednesday night will probably impersonate 
the Caliban of Thursday. It is all as it should be: and 
coming out from a first performance here to find the 
trees along the river suddenly blossoming in vari-colored 
lights, one feels that the true festival spirit has been 
captured. 

Almost equally famous as a shrine for drama lovers 
has become, during the past few years, the little village 
of Malvern in Worcestershire. There are several cousinly 
Malverns, for many years noted as resorts for the gentry 
and even royalty. But the national and international 
renaissance of Great Malvern began in 1929, when Sir 
Barry Jackson decided to inaugurate here a Shaw fes- 
tival. He had wisely chosen a perennially refreshing 
spot, surrounded by the mountainy Malvern hills, and 
boasting a beautiful Priory Church, half Norman and half 
Gothic ; and he immediately focussed attention by devoting 
that first season to the plays—including the monumental 
“Back to Methuselah”—of the then most discussed 
dramatist in the English language. The next year, which 
coincided with the Depression at its deepest, he added a 
new drama destined to attract affectionate interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic, “‘ The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 

In 1931, 1932 an 1933, Sir Barry tried the intensely 
interesting experiment of “a play from each century for 
each night in the week,” beginning with the first straight 
English comedy, “ Ralph Roister Doister,” and coming 
down to the present. In 1933 he began, instead, with a 
fifteenth-century “Conversion of Saint Paul” followed 
by the broad humor of “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” and 
included through the week Heywood’s “ Fair Maid of the 
West,” Dryden’s “All For Love,” Sheridan Knowles’ 
“Love Chase,” and Henry Arthur Jones’ “ Dancing 


Girl.” 
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This was one of his most outstanding programs, but 
the next year it was felt advisable to substitute a “ mixed 
bag” of drama for the historical sequence. One of the 
significant offerings of that season continued, however, 
the note of religious drama: it was Henri Ghéon’s “ Mar- 
vellous History of Saint Bernard,” translated by Sir 
Barry Jackson himself. This season just passed lacked, 
to my own disappointment, this other-worldly note; but 
it had variety enough in Ben Jonson’s sardonic and rarely 
given “ Volpone,” Pinero’s “ Trelawney of the Wells,” 
the musical revue, “1066 and All That,” along with 
three plays for Shaw’s seventy-ninth birthday, “ Misal- 
liance,” “Fanny’s First Play” and the curious ex- 
travaganza, written for this festival but unhappily tried 
out first in New York, “ The Simpleton of the Unex- 
pected Isles.” 

Incidentally, it is at Malvern that “ G. B. S.”’ becomes 
not a legend nor a heart of controversy, but a rather 
sociable country gentleman. Almost any day his lank 
figure, clothed in tweeds and panama, may be seen stalk- 
ing the hilly streets of the town. Almost any afternoon 
his humorous blue eyes twinkle over the top of a meekly 
conventional tea-cup at one of the intimate gatherings of 
the festival group. I myself have shaken the hand that 
has executed such brilliant and often exasperating sword- 
play. Its owner is still incorrigibly interested in human 
beings, not less voleanically talkative but personally mel- 
lowed. And one understands the paradox, the perversity 
of Shaw’s work a little better after seeing, in Dublin, the 
Methodist college where he was sent for education. For 
is not an Irish Wesleyan already a paradox, predestined 
to perversity? 

But it is not Mr. Shaw of whom one is chiefly conscious 
at Malvern. It is the personality, at once keen and vision- 
ary, of Sir Barry Jackson, for the past two decades good 
angel and fairy godfather of British drama. In 1913 he 
inaugurated what was to become the famous Birmingham 
Repertory Theater, carrying its artistic and financial re- 
sponsibility on his own shoulders until it was taken over 
by the city one year ago. He it was who first discovered 
Drinkwater’s “ Abraham Lincoln,’ who first seems to 
have had the idea of experimenting with Shakespeare in 
modern dress, and who with his versatile company from 
Birmingham founded this Malvern festival. He is an 
eminently practical idealist; one who believes that while 
there is but scant demand for poetic drama in England 
at present, the circle always ends by rounding itself. He 
was much interested, therefore, in the recent success of 
“Mary of Scotland” on this side of the Atlantic. And 
as he personally loves miracle plays, he is playing with 
the idea of alternating, perhaps next season, a fifteenth- 
century “Jeanne d’Arc” drama and Shaw’s “ Saint 
Joan.” The contrast ought to be very exciting and 
illuminating ! 

After the rich festival fare of the provinces, London 
in late August had slender rations to offer in the theater. 
The earlier spurt of Jubilee drama had subsided, and 
critics were declaring the two finest plays still to be seen 
were the French “Noah” and the Spanish “ Sweet 
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Aloes.” But essentially English and very jolly indeed 
was the revue, “ 1066 and All That,” being presented by 
the indefatigable Barry Jackson. Beginning with Julius 
Caesar’s conquest of Britain,—and incidentally his advice 
to build a toll gate to keep out the Scotch !—it races mer- 
rily down the four centuries to William IV, where its 
indecorum decorously stops. 

In Dublin, I had the good luck to coincide with the 
opening of a new play at the Abbey. This was “ A Deuce 
o’ Jacks,” a rather wild fantasy about eighteenth-century 
rhymsters and grave-snatchers written by a young Dublin 
poet, Mr. F. R. Higgins. It was preceded by T. C. 
Murray’s quietly tragic and very Catholic peasant drama 
of a lost, or rather a forced, vocation, “ Maurice Harte.” 
But to anyone already familiar with the superbly realistic 
work of the Abbey Players, the most acute interest of a 
visit to their home theater—the only English-speaking 
playhouse in the world which is subsidized by its Gov- 
ernment but not at all controlled by it—may well lie in 
the audience. 

On the first night which I attended it was particularly 
electric: including William Butler Yeats, looking more a 
poet than all the poets of the world even in his tuxedo, 
and—at a safe distance, for it was recently after their 
controversy over “The Silver Tassie ””—Sean O’Casey 
in his inevitable brown sweater. Also, the artist Sir John 
Lavery, and that zealous patron of the Gate’ Theater, the 
Earl of Lonsdale. Believing as I always have that it takes 
the Irish to sum up the Irish, I was amused to hear some 
of these drama-loving Dubliners dismiss “ Within the 
Gates ” as “ just O’Casey gone arty !” 

Unfortunately for my own plans, the active young Gate 
Theater was not to open until October, for this tiny play- 
house, international rather than strictly national in scope, 
takes on increasing importance to the cultural life of 
Dublin. Among its promises for the coming season is 
a production of Henri Ghéon’s “ Marriage of St. 
Francis ” (when, by the by, is the American stage going 
to discover the naive magic of these Ghéon dramas?) with 
settings after Giotto, and our own Don Marquis’ ironic 
play about Henry VIII, “ The Master of the Revels.” 
Not long ago Mr. Michael MacLiammoir, leading man 
at the Gate, was asked whether he believed realism would 
end by killing the Irish theater. There was some per- 
tinency in the question, as the harshest criticism of the 
Abbey has always hung about its choice of plays, par- 
ticularly its stress upon the bitter drama of peasant or 
tenement life rather than upon the contrasting but equally 
Celtic poetic plays of Yeats, Dunsany, or Padraic Colum. 
His answer, as relevant to America as to Ireland, was that 
while he believed vision and spirituality should penetrate 
realism, nothing could kill any national drama except 
inertia. 

And at Malvern, Sir Barry Jackson had gone even 
further. He had told me that the drama always sur- 
vives—depressions, persecutions, Hollywood, bad taste, 
bad critics, what you will: that if anything could really 
kill the theater, it would most assuredly have been dead 


long ago! 
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A Review of Current Books 











Saints and Sinners 


MAKERS OF CHRISTIANITY. By John T. McNeill. Henry 
Holt and Company. $2.00. Published October 17. 

F “history is the essence of innumerable biographies,” then 

Professor McNeill’s book is a contribution to history. Like 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, but shorn of the mere 
rhetoric of that amateur historian, it is a glorification of dynamic 
personalities who, for good or for evil, have determined the 
course of human “progress.” In each case the hero is set in 
his proper environment, where the elevating influence of his 
character, his thought and his external activities is portrayed for 
the admiration and inspiration of the reader. Through the battle 
of life each hero carries his shield untarnished. With this fore- 
warning the prospective buyer is prepared to form his judgment 
by scanning the title page of the book together with its table of 
contents. 

Great Popes, great monks, great saints are listed; but along 
with them are the “ Noble Army of the Heretics” —Peter Waldo, 
Marsiglio of Padua, John Wyclif, and John Hus; the “ Goodly 
Fellowship of the Reformers” —Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Thomas Cranmer, and John Knox; and the “Pathfinders of 
Liberal Christianity” —Socinus, Arminius, and Leibnitz. The 
conduct of Hus at Constance was “faultlessly heroic” ; Wyclif 
was otherworldly, ascetic, pious: Luther was “incarnate con- 
science” ; Peter Waldo was a saint; “the troop of medieval 
heretics recalls the great phrase of the Te Deum” Te martyrum 
candidatus laudat exercitus. The Reformers were heroes all, whose 
blemishes, if there were such, are obscured in a blaze of glory. 
Over against this grandeur is set the “ wrathful, hasty, unkindly,” 
though admittedly great Hildebrand, together with the nuns of 
a later date who, the author chooses to say, “had seen the 
error of their vows.” 

The title of the book calls for explanation, if not for criticism. 
The Christianity which has been made by the great men and 
women from Alfred to Schleiermacher is the modern variety, 
now held in honor at the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. In that advanced and self-satisfied home of learning 
the author lectures to eager students who find no incongruity 
in grouping Catholic saints in the same category with renegades 
whose avowed purpose was the destruction of the medieval Church. 
We heartily approve their admiration for the saints, Sut we 
marvel at the complacency with which they reduce Nicholas the 
Great, Gregory VII, Bernard, Norbert, and Francis of Assisi, 
Elizabeth and Catherine of Siena, Anselm and Thomas Aquinas, 
together with Wyclif, Hus, Knox, and Cranmer to one common 
denominator. Of course, there were good qualities in the worst 
of men, but it requires high powers of selection, if not positive 
falsification of history, to put a halo on the head of a priest 
who broke his vows. Yet this can be done with apparent ease at 
a school where specialization in comparative religion has supplanted 
the careful study of sacred theology and the study of objective 
Christianity. 

With these reservations, the Makers oj Christianity may be 
recommended to the general public. Professor McNeill did not 
write it for expert historians, who may be trusted to see the 
incompleteness of many of the sketches, but for readers who 
will conclude that, after all, the founders of Protestantism have 
much in common with those who remained true to the old Church, 
and that the disruption of Christian unity was an inevitable stage 
in the march to our more enlightened age. The kindly tolerance 
of the author will render his views the more acceptable. The 
first volume of this work was written by Shirley Jackson Case. 

R. CorriGcan. 
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Conquistador Route 


TRAILING CORTEZ THROUGH MEXICO. By Harry A. 
Franck. Frederick A. Stokes Company. $3.50. Published Oc- 
tober 17. 
Te of us who have to get our broadening, that reputed 
fruit of travel, in the armchair-travelogue manner will be 
fortunate if we can always find so capable and observant a guide 
as Mr. Franck. To trail Cortés (modern historians are becoming 
more insistent on this spelling) on the march from Vera Cruz 
to Tenochtitlan (Mexico City) over the way traveled some 400 
years ago by the doughty band of Conquistadores was a novel 
idea. In doing so Mr. Franck has been able to lead his reader 
through a little known but very characteristic part of Mexico 
and to introduce him to some of Mexico’s most interesting people. 
On the road the traveler could not hope for a better companion. 

Mr. Franck is, however, a much less happy guide to modern 
Mexican problems. One wishes that he had taken more to heart 
his own admission, “that no one could get a clear, unbiased view 
of the [religious] situation in the amount of time we spent there,” 
and had eschewed the attempt at “skirting the religious contro- 
versy.” He is quite correct in insisting on its very old charac- 
ter, but farther than that one is seriously tempted to wonder if 
he has penetrated its true nature. Had he realized the implica- 
tions of the fact to which he calls attention several times, namely, 
the atheistic teaching demanded by Mexico’s educational laws, 
he would have thought twice before writing: “It is not as a 
religion that the Catholic Church has been assailed in Mexico 
but as an organized power.” Such a realization would also have 
shown the invalidity of the distinction he attempts between anti- 
religious and anti-clerical. So, too, on the question of educa- 
tion. His distinction between Socialist and socialized education 
(he claims the latter to be the Mexican brand) proves insufficient 
in light of the evidence he adduces pertinent to the compulsory 
indoctrination of Communism and Socialism. And one does not 
like to say it, yet there is a hint of naiveté in his expressed con- 
viction that Russia has nothing to do with the contemporary at- 
titude of the Mexican Government on things in general. 

Space permitting, two statements of the author would call for 
fuller discussion. The first: “The Church has not done a 
fraction of the good it should and might have done in Mexico,” 
cannot withstand the test of history. The other, a rather glib 
assertion that “the Pope himself declared that the Indian had 
no soul,” lays the author open to the charge of having completely 
missed the most important document of that on the whole rather 
absurd yet intensely enlightening phase of early post-Conquest his- 
tory, namely, the Bull Unigenitus (1537) of Paul III. 

This reviewer regrets that he has been forced to use much 
of his limited space in criticism, when the book as a whole con- 
tains so many delightful features. And, while he does not agree 
with Mr. Franck that the Conquest was altogether an unfortu- 
nate happening, he is quite sure that the author will be one with 
him in being thankful that the inevitable fell to the lot of the 


Spaniard, for at least there remains an Indian to admire. 
Joun F. BANNON. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE UNMAKING OF A RUSSIAN. By Nicholas Wreden. 
W. W. Norton and Company. $3.00. 
S the “ten days that shook the world” recede into the past, 
so does the testimony gradually crystallize of those witnesses 
who saw in those days not so much an explosion as a sagging 
to the earth of a huge rotten structure that needed no messianic 
Marx or Lenin to destroy. Says Nicholas Wreden: 


The underworld was flourishing. Pickpockets and burglars 
infested everything. Within nine months the complete organ- 
ism of a modern city had reverted to a pristine state in 
which each individual was forced to depend on his own 
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prowess to protect his life, and to provide sustenance for 
his family. The entire country had sunk into a morass of 
anarchy before the Bolsheviks felt sufficiently strong to 
take matters in hand. 


Wreden’s narrative is that of a sensible, clear head: a genuine 
patriot, yet alive to the miseries and defects of his country. His 
adventures brought him into contact with many of the most 
dramatic scenes of the Revolution; he witnessed the futilities of 
Kerensky as well as the methodical carnage of the Red Terror, 
which “made a middle course for most men impossible.” He 
escaped into Finland amid exciting adventures, holding in his 
arms an unknown little child. In the United States after sev- 
eral years he awoke to find himself “no longer a Russian,” but 
an American, yet retaining all his early affection for his native 
land. He is a realist as to the Soviet situation, sharing no emigre 
illusions as to its present entrenchment. J. L. F. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN A COLLECTIVE WORLD. By Bar- 
bara Spofford Morgan. W.W. Norton and Company. $2.75. Pub- 
lished September 23. 
M4x* aspects of modern civilization impress upon the thought- 
ful man the need for a reasoned defense of individuality. 
Such is the aim of this book. The author includes under the 
term Collectivism the group mind, standardization, and the pursuit 
of a common mental denominator. The analysis of this phase of 
modern life and of its origins in rugged individualism, scientific 
rationalism, and a quantitative theory of mind is notably good. 
In the chapter on “Training and Culture,” one of the best in 
the book, there are many truths which the exponents of mass or 
progressive education may ponder with profit. 

The doctrine of individuality, here developed, is based on a 
theory of integration containing some interesting suggestions and 
is, in the main, psychological. However, while the author is not 
beguiled by the prevalent mechanistic view of life and stresses 
the necessity of taking into account the spiritual forces of man, 
the philosophical foundations of the argument are Kantian and 
provide an insecure basis for a treatment of individuality. 

Some will think that the history of philosophy fares badly at 
the author’s hands. There is an inaccurate allusion to Nominalism, 
a too sweeping victory is conceded to Einstein, and a description 
of Descartes’ doctrine of reason sins at least by implication—there 
were brave men before Agamemnon. However, while objecting to 
some philosophical statements, the reader will value the analysis 
of the collective mind and its relation to individuality. C. P. L. 


ASYLUM. By William Seabrook. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 
HE reputation of the author of this volume and his easy 
journalistic style would in themselves assure him a wide circle 
of readers. The fact that he deals with the mentally deranged has 
made his book a best seller. For the general reading public has 
an intense and curious interest in the problem of mental diseases. 

The book contributes nothing toward a better understanding of 
psychic disorders. It was never intended to do that. It is an ac- 
count of the writer’s experiences and adventures in a mental hos- 
pital which he voluntarily entered in order to be treated for al- 
coholism. The author sets down his personal impressions not be- 
cause he regards his case as unique or himself as specially inter- 
esting but because “I may be a quite common or flourishing, weedy 
variety of the white-collared, educated drunkard—and a legitimate 
general interest may lie in that.” 

Seabrook recounts his experiences in an exceedingly readable 
style and with a surprising candor. His recital is so realistic that 
it may prove shocking to those who have had no contacts with 
abnormal patients. There is a considerable amount of profanity 
and of vulgarity that grate more in the cold pages of a book than 
when they fall from the irresponsible lips of people in mental 
hospitals. But the volume under review is singularly free of the 
sex discussions that loom so large in the narratives of recent 
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writers who detail their own experiences in real or imaginary 
asylums. 

Seabrook’s analysis of the real cause of his own trouble is par- 
ticularly well done. His conclusion that he indulged in drinking 
in order to escape the feeling that he would never be as good a 
writer as he ambitioned may be suggestive and helpful to others 
who resort to alcohol or to other expedients in an effort to run 
away from the self-diffidence by which they are haunted. 

Psychiatrists have known for a long time that the drink habit 
is often a defense mechanism, a means of protecting oneself against 
a menace or of escaping some pressing difficulty. Such informa- 
tion may be obtained from treatises on psychology or psychiatry, 
but these treatises are not accessible to many people who will read 
Asylum with avidity and be impressed by its captivating recital. 


R. McC. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF FRIENDSHIP. By Herbert Martin. 
The Dial Press. $2.50. 

IMELY and provocative, Professor Martin’s work offers 

much constructive criticism of a changed and changing social 
order. The complex world of today, seething with national and 
international discord, requires a new leadership trained to deal 
with facts objectively and courageous enough to revitalize and 
adjust the prevailing social, economic, and educational attitudes 
to the needs of a new society. Mr. Martin envisages a world 
wherein the individual is properly integrated in the social fabric 
and attuned with its economic and political ramifications. 

War and persistent stupidity prevent the realization of this 
somewhat Utopian objective. Mr. Martin devotes the major 
portion of his work to a consideration of those qualities in human 
nature and civilization which cause war. On the other hand he 
is more concerned in his investigation of the means to curtail 
or eliminate those perversive forces which have periodically 
wrought havoc in the life of man. 

Chief among these means, he believes, is education, using the 
term, however, in a more cosmic sense than we are wont to 
apply it. To replace prejudice by reason and to realize a cooper- 
ative state, working for the highest well-being of mankind, it will 
be necessary to re-organize curricula and adopt new aims. We 
might add that acceptance and practice of Catholic social and 
educational principles would go a long way toward the ameliora- 
tion of world difficulties. Mr. Martin strongly advocates educa- 
tion for citizenship which will enable the individual to experience 
a purposeful participation in life. Good will, based on mutual 
respect and understanding and expressing itself in friendliness 
and fellowship, is necessary for continuous social security. Regard 
for social and economic fundamentals coupled with educated in- 
telligence rather than traditional political loyalty are the main 
pillars in Professor Martin’s psychological study of human 
AD Ae wl 
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Recent Non-Fiction 


CAPTAIN TEDDY AND SAILOR CHIPS. By Creighton 
Peet. In this delightful book for young people, the author pre- 
sents Teddy and his dog Chips, on a visit to the waterfront of 
New York City. A short text accompanies the superb photo- 
graphs, portraying the adventures of the boy and dog, their 
glimpses of tugs, freighters, ocean liners, etc., to the accidental 
. stowing away of Chips on a freighter bound for Japan. However, 
the adventurer returns home, and the boy and dog decide to stay 
close to their own private pond, “where none of the ships stay 
at sea more than an hour or so.” Published October 1. (Loring 
and Mussey. $2.00.) 

THE SAGA OF OLD TUOLUMNE. By Edna Bryan Buckbee. 
The early days in 1848, 1849 and the ’fifties in Tuolumne County, 
California, are discussed here in great detail by Mrs. Buckbee. She 
writes of the Mother Lode, the old towns, and all the happenings 
of those days—the crimes and punishments, the early stages and 
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messengers, the miners, the entertainments, all of them with a 
wealth of detail that speaks for much research. (New York: 
Press of the Pioneers. $4.00.) 

THE SUN, THE MOON, AND A RABBIT. By Amelia Mar- 
tinez Del Rio. Toltec, Aztec, and Spanish legends and folk tales 
that fascinated generations of Mexican children are translated by 
Miss Del Rio into short sketches of simple vocabulary. Aveng- 
ing gods and goddesses, left-handed humming-birds, plumed ser- 
pents, giants, magic hills, and ugly sorceresses—a host of odd 
creatures and ideas dramatize the legends, making the collection 
exciting reading. Jean Charlot’s forty-six eccentric drawings in 
blazing colors add to the weirdness and grotesqueness of the tales. 
Little Mexicans may be thrilled by these prankish stories; little 
Americans will want a stronger touch of reality and humanness 
even in fairy tales. Published September 11. (Sheed and Ward. 
$3.00.) 

OVERCOMING SLEEPLESSNESS. By Charles Weschcke. 
This is a little book of seventy-six pages, and at a dollar a page 
it would be an excellent investment for those who suffer from 
insomnia. From the first page to the last it is packed with com- 
mon-sense advice, and with practical suggestions for overcoming 
sleeplessness without recourse to drugs. Persons troubled with 
nerves, if not with sleeplessness, will find here much valuable 
guidance for their troubles. The frontispiece by Epstein, repro- 
ducing his statue “ Night,” were better named Nightmare! Pub- 
lished September 27. (St. Paul: The Book Masters. $1.00.) 


THE MAGDALENE QUESTION. By Dr. Peter Ketter. Popu- 
lar devotion, influencing and in turn supported by Christian art 
and liturgy, has identified Mary Magdalene with the sister of 
Martha and with the sinful woman who anointed Our Lord’s 
feet in Galilee. Scholars have long shaken their heads in doubt 
or in sorrow over this identification, and the whole matter has 
again been carefully covered in this book, translated from the 
German. The author concludes that the identification finds no sure 
support in tradition and that the scriptural texts rather tell 
strongly against it. (Bruce. 75 cents.) 

A RETREAT FOR PRIESTS. By the Rev. Antoine Giroux, 
S.J. This English version of a very popular French ascetical 
volume includes forty meditations and more than a dozen con- 
siderations from which the priest, secular or Religious, may 
select the practical and helpful material for his annual retreat 
if he makes it privately. It has the advantages of being unbound 
so that the individual meditations can be more easily referred to. 
An introductory essay on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
makes for a more ready understanding of the meditation series. 


‘Their value might have been enhanced by fuller references to 


contemporary pastoral problems and more applications to American 
conditions, particularly in the conferences. It is marred, unfor- 
tunately, by a number of typographical errors. (El Paso: Revista 
Press.) 

OUR BOYS. By the Rev. Frederick A. Reuter. Here are fifty 
short talks on Catholic ethics, suitable for boys. The author has 
gathered together a number of new examples. For this his book 
will be gratefully received by directors of boys’ sodalities and 
scout masters looking for material for a serious talk. This book 
is the one to put in the hands of the Catholic youth in non-Catholic 
surroundings who is spiritually starving to death. (Pustet. $2.00.) 
ANNUAIRE GENERAL CATHOLIQUE. This most excellent 
Catholic directory gives the fullest information covering the dio- 
ceses, clergy, Religious communities, pious and charitable works, 
schools and colleges of the Catholic Church in France and the 
North African colonies. The arrangement is by dioceses and vicari- 
ates, and every sphere of the Church’s activities and organiza- 
tion is listed. Enormous labor has gone to the making of this com- 
prehensive survey of the French Church, and by none will it be 
more gratefully appreciated in this country than the many Catholic 
libraries and editorial offices which have long felt the need of 
a reference book such as this. (Lethielleux, Paris. 96 francs.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


War vs. Peace 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I suggest to Donald P. Beard, of Kansas City, Mo., whose 
letter appeared in the Communications column of the issue of 
America for October 12, that he refrain from classifying Italy’s 
war upon Ethiopia as “the noble imperialism of the renascent 
Roman state, which softens the harsh lineaments of commercial 
conquest in remote areas with the solvent of its ancient Catholic 
religious ethic.” There are those of us sincerely and vitally 
interested in the cause of peace who, we think, rightly fail to 
see anything “noble” about Italy’s “imperialism” in Ethiopia; 
far less do we see anything Catholic in it. And heaven help the 
Catholic who misguidedly tags the un-Christian excursion of 
Mussolini into the black kingdom as spiritual in any way, much 
less Catholic. 

Where has D. P. B. of Kansas City teen all these months? 
Has he read any of the peace pleas of our Holy Father directed 
at this invasion of a weaker by a stronger nation, or any of the 
comments of our Catholic press? I suggest he send to the 
Catholic Association for International Peace and get their list 
of pamphlets published on the multiple subjects tied up with in- 
ternational peace. He will find that “recourse to war is not jus- 
tified until all peaceful methods have been tried and found inade- 
quate.” I could quote further, but the pamphlet “ International 
Ethics ” will do more to dispell D. P. B.’s ignorance than any 
fragmentary quotations of mine. 

And for the love of charity and justice, don’t tag all Protes- 
tants with “ Methodist ideology,” and all Catholics with the 
“spiritual (ugh!) imperialism” of Mussolini’s Italian invasion 
of Ethiopia. Might I add that international peace is founded 
on the same basic Christian principles of justice, charity, toler- 
ance which we would like to have our Catholics practise toward 
our Protestant brethren. And last but not least, why do we have 
to choose between the unethical business manipulations of any of 
our wealthy American corporations, and the equally unethical 
actions of the present Italian Government? Why not say wrong 
is wrong, not two wrongs make a right? 

Chatham, N. J. M. D. S. 
Natural vs. Supernatural 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We simply have to preach “Christ and Christ crucified” if 
we are to overcome the fallacy of the birth-control movement. 
There is no other way. The fight for the unborn narrows itself 
into a contest most bitter between naturalism and supernatural- 
ism. In the days of the not too distant past when most people 
had at least an elemental belief in God’s existence, there was 
no such movement as the birth-control movement; today things 
are much different; the number of fools has greatly increased, 
with the result that a movement such as the one under discus- 
sion finds many followers. 

The strange part of the discussion is just this: if naturalism 
is the correct interpretation of life, the birth controllers are very 
much in the right. Life is simply not worth the living, and under 
most circumstances the cost in sacrifice and suffering of having 
children is more than mere natural man is willing to pay. Add 
to this the fact that the unborn may be an idiot, a criminal, or 
a pervert, and the mere natural advantages of having children 
become insignificant in their importance. This may explain the 
intense hatred that people who advocate birth control have for the 
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Church. Her attitude of God first and man second hardly fits 
into a scheme calculated to lift from the shoulders of man all 
responsibilities that interfere with his pleasures and passing 
whims. Indeed, the only incomprehensible thing about the whole 
thing is the comparatively large number of women interested in 
the movement and advocating it. Strange that they do not real- 
ize that if the birth-control principle is the correct one, women 
are reduced to a mere plaything for man’s emotions. Woman 
once again becomes man’s slave. Christ was the One and the 
only One who wrote the Magna Charta for women and children. 
He it was Who sent the pillars of the pagan temples reeling 
to the ground over the prostate form of Aphrodite. Mary, His 
Mother, arises from the ruins as the Madonna. 
Detroit, Mich. (Rev.) E. A. Leresvre. 


Ethiopia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With reference to your article on the Ethiopian Church, an in- 
cident related by Pére Antefage, S.J., seems to show that the 
doctrinal heresies of the Ethiopian Church are not fundamental 
in the question of its reunion with the Holy See. During the 
Pontificate of Leo XIII the Coptic Patriarch died. Owing to 
internal dissensions the Copts were unable to agree on a suc- 
cessor. They appealed to the Pope to help them. He agreed to 
do so and there seemed every prospect of a complete reunion 
with Rome which would necessarily include Ethiopia. Unfortu- 
nately the American Methodist mission in Egypt got wind of the 
affair and, through diplomatic channels, persuaded the Sultan of 
Turkey, who was overlord of Egypt, to impose a Patriarch on 
the Coptic Church. 

Accrington, England. James P. McConne t, S.J. 

Drink Habit Cured 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Reading the excellent editorial, “ Drink and the Wheel,” and 
the article on “Catholic Action and Temperance,” in the issue 
of America for October 5, recalled a series of remarkable, instan- 
taneous cures of the drink habit, mentioned in the July number 
of the Auriesville Pilgrim, published at the Shrine of the North 
American Martyrs, by Father Cusick, S.J., Director of the Shrine. 

In three distinct cases, persons had been helpless slaves of the 
drink habit, their relatives and friends had done all to cure 
them of it, even the victims themselves used every possible means 
to effect a cure, only to fall back in the old ways. At last their 
relatives had recourse to the North American Jesuit Martyrs, 
a novena to them was made by the relatives asking a cure, and 
in the three cases, the answer was instantaneous. The parties 
were cured. 

The Pilgrim recounting these cures was published in early 
July, and immediately from all parts of the United States, came 
daily letters asking Masses and prayers to the Martyrs for similar 
cures. There is something peculiarly appropriate in these prayers 
to the Martyrs. The greatest obstacle that the Martyrs had to 
meet with in their efforts to convert the Indians was precisely 
the drink habit. The European colonizers flooded the poor Indians 
with firewater; moral and physical degradation followed, undoing 
or preventing the work of the missionaries. You say in the 
editorial : 

We repeatedly expressed our regret, during the Prohibition 
nightmare, that the old temperance and total abstinence soci- 
eties had all but disappeared from our parishes and educational 
institutions. We trust that the present crisis, for it seems a 
crisis, will re-establish them everywhere, but especially in our 
high schools and colleges. 

May not these wonderful cures, through the intercession of the 
North American Martyrs, become a great inspiration of hope 
to the helpless victims of this evil, and to their relatives and 
friends, and suggest an appeal to the Martyrs for help against 
this great evil? 


Auriesville, N. Y. ORSERVER. 
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Home News.—In the elections held on November 5, 
a Republican Assembly was elected in New York State 
and a Republican Mayor elected in Philadelphia, with 
the New Deal record accepted by both parties as the issue. 
In New Jersey, Republicans increased their majority in 
the Assembly. In Kentucky, however, A. B. Chandler, 
New Deal Democrat, was elected Governor by a consid- 
erable majority. The State also voted for repeal of its 
sixteen-year-old Prohibition amendment, and for an 
amendment to permit State old-age pensions. Shipments 
of oil to Italy from this country increased about 600 per 
cent in August and September, 1935, as compared with 
the same period in 1934. Ina radio address on November 
6, Secretary of State Hull declared it was not enough to 
embargo arms and follow other negative measures to keep 
the country out of war, but that more positive steps must 
be taken to cooperate with other governments for peace. 
His talk was considered as forecasting a determined ef- 
fort by the President to have Congress authorize em- 
bargoes on conditional contraband, such as cotton, oil, 
and wheat, and grant discretionary authority to the Pres- 
ident. On November 2 the work-relief program was 
nearly 2,000,000 jobs short of its goal of 3,500,000 em- 
ployed. On November 4 Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace announced the removal of all restrictions on the pro- 
duction of hogs, and a proportional increase in the acre- 
age to be planted to corn for the next two years. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on November 4 de- 
clared that consumer buying power and the rate of in- 
dustrial activity will probably continue to increase through 
the next two or three years, and probably expand by ten 
per cent during the next year. On November 1 the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation stated: that it had an 
operating profit of $110,000,000. Sixty-four per cent of 
its non-Federal loan disbursements had been repaid, as 
well as fifty-four per cent of its loans to railroads, mort- 
gage and loan associations, etc. The American Federation 
of Labor designated W. L. Hutcheson, outspoken anti- 
New Dealer and head of the Hoover Labor Committee 
in the last Presidential campaign, as labor delegate to the 
International Labor Organization Conference in Chile in 
December. Reports from Washington described the nom- 
ination as “ offensive to President Roosevelt ” and “ shock- 
ing ’’ to Secretary of Labor Perkins. Earthquakes again 
were active at Helena, Mont., on October 31; since Oc- 
tober 12 the city had felt a series of more than 550 shocks. 
On November 1 slight tremors were felt in New York, 
throughout New England, north to Toronto, south to 
Washington, and west to Illinois. There was but slight 
damage. On November 4 a hurricane struck Miami, Fila., 
and cut across Southern Florida. Two were killed in 
Miami, 64 injured, and $1,000,000 of property damaged. 


Ethiopian War.—On November 8, the Northern 
Italian army was continuing its drive against Makale and 
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the Southern army was closer to Gorohai. In the north, 
the latest reports indicated, the army’s wings had driven 
to the south of their objective and the center was ready to 
enter the deserted city immediately, no Ethiopian troops 
offering serious resistance. No trustworthy reports were 
available concerning the operations in the south. In Rome, 
Sir Eric Drummond visited Premier Mussolini as tension 
between Britain and Italy again came close to the snap- 
ping point. The Fascists were still exercised over the 
presence of the British fleet in the Mediterranean and over 
the failure of London to withdraw some of her tonnage 
after Mussolini’s friendly gesture ordering a third of his 
legions out of Libya. From Geneva during the week 
came news that November 18 had been agreed on as the 
date for the application of the League sanctions. Great 
excitement was aroused in Italy late in the week by a 
report that Germany had also decided to participate in the 
sanctions, but Berlin later issued an official denial and 
stated that Germany would continue to maintain trade 
relations with all nations, including the belligerents. 
Brazil, however, refused to join in sanctions. 


Naval Conference Prospects.—Official announcement 
was made in London on October 31 that for the first time 
the British Dominions would be directly represented by 
their own spokesmen in a conference of great naval Pow- 
ers. It was stated that Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa had expressed a desire to be represented by their 
own high commissioners at the forthcoming naval con- 
ference in London. At the same time, the Anglo-Italian 
situation remained in the balance. The British continued 
to make the stand that until anti-British propaganda ceased 
in Italy and the preponderance of Itaiian troops was fur- 
ther reduced in Libya British warships could not be with- 
drawn from the Mediterranean, while the Italians con- 
tinued to see the presence in those waters of the impres- 
sive mustering of British vessels as a menace to peace. 
Nevertheless, the tension appeared somewhat reduced 
after the discussion in Rome on November 6 between Sir 
Eric Drummond and Premier Mussolini. The French 
were inclined to the view that with the continuance of 
the Anglo-Italian disputes, prior to the impending con- 
ference, the whole question of international Mediterranean 
policies would be opened up. Considerable stir was cre- 
ated in London by the report that at the conference the 
Italian delegation would demand the demilitarization and 
internationalization of the Straits of Gibraltar, to the ef- 
fect that the freedom of the Straits should be guaranteed 
similar to Suez. 


China and Japan—On November 1 a murderous at- 
tack was made upon Premier Wang Ching-wei and three 
other Nationalist leaders. The assassin was later identi- 
fied as a member of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang (Chinese Nationalist party). The at- 
tack was interpreted as an evidence of opposition to 
Chinese policies towards Japan. It was ascribed by the 
police of Nanking, where it occurred, to a “ well-organ- 
ized plot by Chinese Communists.” Eleven suspects were 
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held in the assassination attempt, including a girl Com- 
mufiist. The assault was made just before a meeting of 
Chinese leaders to consider Japanese demands concerning 
North China. Meanwhile the Japanese Government 
awaited a formal reply from the Chinese authorities to 
their demands for suppression of anti-Japanese activities, 
though ready to concede that even if the Government lead- 
ers acquiesced they would probably be impotent to have 
their orders stopping anti-Japanese activities put into ef- 
fect for some time. On November 3 an official statement 
from the Minister of Finance announced a series of money 
reforms to go into effect the following day, chief of which 
was the Chinese abandonment of the silver standard, and 
the substitution of a managed paper currency in its stead. 
Japanese reactions to the new money plan were reported 
as outspokenly unfriendly. Rumors of a new Chino-Rus- 
sian pact failed of official confirmation. On November 4 
the Moscow Government warned Tokyo that it could not 
escape responsibility for the Manchurian border clashes 
thus widening the Russian-Japanese relations. Banditry 
and Red activities continued. Announcement was made 
of the murder of the Rev. Henry Riron, Catholic mis- 
sioner at Kiating. 


Hitler Persecution Unchanged.—Charged with vio- 
lating the foreign-exchange regulations, Sister Maria 
Libora, treasurer of the Order of Our Lady in Paderborn, 
was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, and her Order 
was fined 250,000 marks. More than 700,000 marks be- 
longing to the Order were seized by the police, bringing 
its total loss to almost a million marks, and effectively 
crippling future activities of the organization. The grad- 
ual crippling of all Catholic religious organizations was 
said to be the aim of the Hitler Government in its manipu- 
lation of the trials for violations of foreign-exchange regu- 
lations. Charged with sending money to other countries, 
Father Siemer, of the Dominican Order, was sentenced 
to fifteen months and another priest was given two years. 
Both were heavily fined. The Rev. Albert Coppenrath, of 
Berlin, was fined because he failed to fly the swastika flag 
from the tower of his church. The Rev. Otto Zimmer- 
mann, of Stuttgart, received four months’ imprisonment 
because he pointed out the anti-Christian character of 
the Hitler Youth organization. The official journal of 
the Catholic diocese of Berlin charged the weekly of the 
Hitler Special Guards with insulting the Pope. Attempt 
of the independent Protestant clergy to set up two semi- 
naries where theology could be taught free from Govern- 
ment control failed, when secret police suppressed both 
these seminaries, one in Westphalia and one in Dahlem, 
a Berlin suburb. 


German Army Begins.—Germany again took her 
place as one of the world’s leading military Powers, as 
the first class of recruits called under the new universal 
conscription law reported to their barracks all over the 
Reich. Chancelor Hitler was said to have promised Count 
Henri Baillet-Latour, chairman of the International Olym- 
pic Committee, that anti-Semitic placards would be re- 
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moved in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, location of the winter 
Olympics, and in Berlin, where the summer Olympics will 
be held. It was reported that Count Baillet-Latour also 
received assurance from the Fuehrer that the signs would 
not appear in centers frequented by foreign tourists. It 
was reported that the Reich Government would issue 
a decree forbidding speculators from purchasing goods in 
Germany and reselling them to belligerents. 


Canada’s Liberal Government.—Analysis of the pop- 
ular vote in the general elections held on October 14, in 
which the Liberals won so large a Parliamentary majority, 
showed that the Liberal success was due, not so much to 
party gain, as to the scattering of votes among third par- 
ties. The Conservatives, as compared to the election of 
1930, lost thirty-six per cent in the popular vote; the 
Liberals, however, gained only a fraction more than nine 
per cent. The new Prime Minister, Mackenzie King, 
began immediately to put his program into operation. He 
announced the intention of testing as soon as possible the 
constitutionality of the Conservative legislation on the 
eight-hour day, minimum wage, unemployment insurance 
and similar social measures; this test was not sought be- 
cause he opposed the measures but for security. He called 
a conference of Provincial Premiers to discuss constitu- 
tional revision and economic problems. His visit to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of seeking better trade agreements 
caused some concern in London. 


British General Elections.—About 1,345 candidates, 
of whom sixty-one were women, were placed in nomina- 
tion for the general elections held on November 14. The 
total number of Parliamentary seats contested was 615. 
Thirty-eight nominees, among them the Prime Minister, 
Stanley Baldwin, were not opposed in their constituencies. 
The general indications were that the Conservatives would 
hold a majority of nearly 200 in the next Parliament, that 
is, about half of the majority they won in the landslide 
favoring the National Government in 1931. Substantial 
gains by the Laborites were expected, so that this party 
would again constitute a real Opposition. Interest cen- 
tered greatly on the threatened defeat of the former Labor- 
ite and Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, and on that 
of J. H. Thomas. There were no sharply defined issues 
placed before the electorate. In the first stages of the 
campaign, the Conservatives devoted themselves to in- 
ternational policies, but in these they had the previously 
expressed agreement of the Laborites. Latterly, they 
stressed domestic programs. They pointed to the fact of 
a 42,000 decrease in unemployment last month, and prom- 
ised greater employment through their programs: of a 
five-year road-building plan costing £100,000,000; of a 
loan to the four railway systems of £30,000,000 for im- 
provements ; of increased shipbuilding in the navy. Though 
the Conservatives gained in the recent municipal elections 
in 365 towns, they held this to be not indicative of the 
returns in the general elections. 


The Stavisky Affair—After manv postponements the 
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Stavisky trial was begun in Paris on November 4. For 
various reasons the case promised to be the most cele- 
brated trial in the history of France, superseding in in- 
terest and importance even the famous Dreyfus case. It 
was the death of Alexandre Stavisky at Chamonix three 
years ago, the suspicion that he was not a suicide but had 
been murdered by the police, and the widespread belief 
that he had received protection in his extensive criminal 
activities from high-placed politicians that precipitated the 
bloody street riots of February, 1933. Mme. Arlette 
Stavisky and twenty other persons were defendants in the 
trial, accused principally of fraud in connection with false 
bonds issued in the name of Bayonne and Orleans munic- 
ipal pawnshops. Fifty lawyers represented the defendants. 
Nearly three hundred witnesses were to be heard. Evi- 
dence gathered in forty-eight judicial reports, with more 
than 35,000 references, was to be examined. The pro- 
ceedings were expected to occupy more than two months, 
and at the end the jury will be asked in its verdict to 
reply to nearly 2,000 questions. As the trial opened, one 
of the first witnesses insisted that Premier Laval had 
appealed to Judge Prince in behalf of some of the Stavisky 
operations. The mention of these two names, one the 
name of the present Premier of France, and the other the 
name of a court officer afterwards found dead in highly 
suspicious circumstances, caused immense interest among 
the huge number of press representatives covering the 
trial. It was expected that among the witnesses called 
to testify would be former Premier Chautemps, whose 
Cabinet was overturned as a result ef Stavisky’s death, 
former Premier Daladier, Jean Chiappe, former Police 
Prefect of Paris, and several Cabinet Ministers. 


Cardenas Refuses Petition—On November 5 Presi- 
dent Cardenas refused the plea of the Mexican Hierarchy 
for modification of anti-religious laws. The reply was is- 
sued through Silvano Barba Gonzalez, Secretary of the 
Interior, in the form of an open letter to Catholic au- 
thorities. The President stated that the Government held 
unjustified the Catholic argument for restoration of the 
rights to hold property and impart religious education to 
children. Strict enforcement of the laws regulating re- 
ligious worship and curbing religious education was prom- 
ised by the President. The reply, according to the As- 
sociated Press, stated that priests’ homes would not be 
confiscated if religious services were held in them, and 
that offices of the clergy could be established within 
churches as has been customary. Fighting between rebels 
and Federal troops continued in the States of Sonora and 
Jalisco. In Atzcoan, Vera Cruz, reacting to threats of 
Socialistic education, women drove municipal officials 
from office and defied armed attempts to restore them. 


Monarchy Voted in Greece—On November 3 the 
male citizens of Greece voted on the restoration of the 
Monarchy, and the Government announced that ninety- 
eight per cent of those who went to the polls favored it. 
There was no disorder in the plebiscite, though most of 
the Republicans on the advice of their leaders abstained 
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from voting. Immediately Marshal Kondylis, Regent and 
Premier, announced that the Cabinet had taken an oath 
of loyalty to King George and that he himself would re- 
main Premier after the Monarch’s return. After twelve 
years’ exile the King left London and it was assumed that 
he would spend about two weeks or his return trip to 
Athens routing himself by way of Jugoslavia and not 
through Italy as originally planned. 


Soviet Policy Toward Finns.—Opinion was current 
in Finland that the Moscow Government was resolved 
upon the Russification of Karelia, a territory adjoining 
Finland and largely populated by Finnish tribes to whom 
cultural autonomy was promised under the Finno-Russian 
peace treaty. Two prominent Finnish-born Soviet leaders 
were dismissed from the Karelian administration, and 
newspapers in the Finnish language were, it was said, to 
be published henceforth also in Russian. Persecutions of 
the Lutheran clergy in Russian border districts were show- 
ing no abatement. According to reports, thirty ministers, 
church wardens, and evangelical preachers had been driv- 
en from their homes and at least eight churches closed. 


Elections in Argentina.—Congressional elections in 
the Provinces of Cordoba and Buenos Aires were held on 
November 3. The preceding campaign had been partic- 
ularly violent. On the eve of the voting Argentine 
Fascists issued a strongly worded manifesto citing a long 
list of alleged occurrences to prove the country in a state 
of political anarchy. Election returns were unannounced 
at time of going to press. Strict censorship prevented 
even partial returns leaking out. 


Activities in Chile——The six neutral nations negotiat- 
ing the Chaco peace formally declared the war between 
Chile and Paraguay ended, though they made little 
progress toward arranging a solution of the international 
complications. Much interest was centering in the suit 
of the Government against the American-controlled 
Chilean Electric Company, being tried in Santiago, for 
alleged violation of exchange-control legislation and de- 
manding payment of nearly two billion pesos. Political 
parties and labor organizations have made it a political 
issue. 





Next week another important series of articles 
dealing with Communism will begin. In three 
papers John LaFarge will discuss the urgent topic 
of Catholicism’s reply to the social challenge of 
Communism. The first of these papers, “ The 
Challenge of the Mind,” will treat of one of the 
three main aspects of the problem. 

Who was Martin Porres? He was the son of 
a white man and a Negro mother. He became a 
Dominican, and is now Blessed Martin. Next 
week, his story will be told by J. C. Kearns, in a 
charming paper, “ Meet Brother Martin.” 

In dramatic fashion Will W. Whalen will re- 
count an experience among hillbillies in his article, 
“ Trigger Wins.” 
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Thanksgiving Day 


N the Catholic Church, every day is Thanksgiving Day. 
All over the world, as the speeding hours bring the 
dawn, the priest draws near to the altar of God to offer 
the Sacrifice of adoration, praise, propitiation, and thanks- 
giving, and to bid the people join with him in his Sacrifice 
and theirs. Throughout the Church’s liturgy runs a song 
of gratitude to God, and in the popular devotions which 
she has approved, the spirit of thanksgiving for the bless- 
ings which we daily receive from Our Father in Heaven 
is always strong. Individually, then, and as a people, we 
Catholics are familiar with the idea of thanksgiving. But 
it is entirely fit and proper that as a nation we should 
acknowledge our dependence upon Almighty God, by set- 
ting aside one day in the year for reflection upon His 
goodness to us, and for the prayer of thanksgiving. 

As it has existed among us for some generations, 
Thanksgiving Day is peculiar, we believe, to the American 
people. Originating with the Pilgrims of Plymouth, it 
spread to the Puritans, and before the end of the 
eighteenth century, Thanksgiving Day had become a set- 
tled custom in New England. The custom grew, to a 
limited extent, also in the provinces to the south. 

In Virginia, Maryland, and the Southern States, in 
general, the old English celebration of Christmas Day, 
banned in New England by Puritan bigotry, remained 
popular, as it was also in the Dutch and Swedish settle- 
ments in New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. Among 
these colonists, Thanksgiving Day, as an annual public 
commemoration, made a tardy appearance. In the early 
years of the nineteenth century, it was dubbed the 
“ Yankee Christmas,” and not until well on in the century 
did Thanksgiving Day become an observance that was 
fairly general. 
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The custom which now makes it almost imperative for 
the President of the United States to issue a proclamation 
inviting all the people to hallow a day of national thanks- 
giving is of still more recent growth. The early Presi- 
dents felt that there was no constitutional warrant, as 
there is not, for the creation of holidays for the States. 
In their delicate regard for the Constitution, they sensed 
a certain impropriety even in a Presidential proclamation 
which merely invited the people of the States to observe 
a general day of thanksgiving. By Lincoln's time, how- 
ever, this scruple had vanished. The Presidential proc- 
lamation has been regularly issued for some seventy years, 
so that today in every part of the country Thanksgiving 
Day is generally observed. 

We reverently thank Almighty God for the preservation 
of at least one country in the world whose political head 
dares to invoke Almighty God as its protector, and to call 
upon all the people to give Him humble thanks. States as 
well as individuals have duties to Almighty God, and all 
the world is in a turmoil today because States have for- 
gotten that these duties exist. It may also be that many 
of our fellow-citizens fail to appreciate the real spirit of 
the day. Among the Pilgrims and the Puritans, it was 
originally a day of prayer and of fasting. In the course 
of time, while it may have remained a day of prayer, it 
became preeminently an occasion not for fasting but for 
feasting. More recently, Thanksgiving Day meant a foot- 
ball game in the afternoon, and a turkey dinner at night. 
Athletic associations, for some cryptic reason, no longer 
invest the day with peculiar fitness for football, but custom 
retains the turkey, which, of course, is merely a generic 
term for sumptuous feasting and copious draughts of 
alcoholic beverages. 

It is perfectly proper to feast on Thanksgiving Day, 
just as there is something peculiarly fitting in new raiment 
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on Easter Day. We wish that every family in the whole 
country could sit down to a generous meal next Thursday, 
but it is surely in keeping with the spirit of the day that 
prayer, if not fasting, precede the feasting. Only a dour 
dark Puritan, sharply angular in mind and body, with ice 
water in his veins instead of warm red blood, will lift a 
finger in disapprobation of sober Christian feasting on 
holidays, or even on the lesser ferias. We warm to the 
medieval baron who quaffed his tankard of ale in honor 
of Christ the King, and there is no reason why we should 
not enjoy a beefsteak, if we can procure one, and a 
cannikin of whatever liquor may appeal, or be available, 
also in His honor. 

But our plea is for a Catholic observance of Thanks- 
giving Day. God has been good to us, and we have been 
spared the afflictions which at this moment bear heavily 
on many nations. He has been gracious to us as a people, 
and when we look into our hearts we must acknowledge 
that in His dealings with us He has been most generous 
and loving. We know not a tithe of these graces, for His 
unnumbered blessings follow us through all the days of 
our life. On Thanksgiving Day it is worthy and just, 
proper and salutary, that every Catholic assist at the 
adorable Sacrifice of thanksgiving, and receive into his 
heart his Lord, the Divine source of all that is good. 


A Great Schoolman 


HE death on November 11 of the Most Rev. Philip 

Richard McDevitt, Bishop of Harrisburg, removes a 
venerable Father in God from the ranks of the Hierarchy 
in the United States. Although the Bishop had been in 
failing health for some years, he managed to remain at 
his post, and only two weeks before his demise he had 
confirmed a class of children at Berwick. On this occa- 
sion he contracted a severe cold which led to his death in 
his seventy-eighth year, the fifty-first of his priesthood, 
and the twentieth of his episcopate. 

Bishop McDevitt was a national figure in Catholic 
activities for more than thirty years, but his greatest work 
was in Catholic education. In 1899, after fourteen years 
as curate in a busy Philadelphia parish, during which his 
chief care was for children and the poor, Father McDevitt 
was appointed diocesan superintendent of schools. Re- 
viewing the present status of our schools, it is difficult to 
realize that less than forty years ago diocesan superinten- 
dents were few, while their powers were so limited that, 
as often as not, the office was purely nominal. That the 
office is what it is today is due largely to the late Bishop. 

Much good work had been done in Philadelphia by the 
Rev. John W. Shanahan, a pioneer superintendent, who 
later became Bishop of Harrisburg. Father McDevitt 
strengthened and extended the foundation laid by Father 
Shanahan, and labored so successfully that the schools 
under his management soon took high rank in the State. 
He became known as a superintendent who knew how to 
correct without discouraging, and who could hold the 
lines tight without encroaching on the authority rightly 
reserved to the local school heads. His counsel was sought 
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by Catholic educators, and he frequently spoke at non- 
Catholic as well as at Catholic school conventions, He re- 
linquished his post as superintendent only on his elevation 
to the Episcopate in July, 1916, but his interest in educa- 
tion remained with him to the end. 

Today practically every diocese has its superintendent 
of schools, specially trained for this work, and vested 
with authority which makes the office a real force in pri- 
mary and secondary education. Many factors have com- 
bined to create this desirable condition. Not the least di- 
rect and powerful among them was the example of 
Bishop McDevitt, who undertook the office when it was 
new among us and much misunderstood, and demonstrat- 
ed its worth. From our readers we ask a prayer that his 
great soul may rest in peace. 


Will Prohibition Return? 


N an address some weeks ago in New York, Edward 

P. Mulrooney, chairman of the State Liquor Author- 
ity, warned some 200 wholesalers in alcoholic beverages 
that the return of Prohibition was by no means impos- 
sible. “I sometimes doubt if you are sincere in planning 
to carry out certain agreements,” he said. “These agree- 
ments have not always been carried out.” The warning 
recalls old difficulties. One reason why Federal Prohibi- 
tion swept the country, and it may be the chief reason, 
was the unwillingness of the controllers of the trade in 
alcoholic drink to dissociate themselves and the traffic 
from disorderly and criminal alliances. Promises were 
repeatedly made and repeatedly broken, reforms began 
and were speedily abandoned, and the undeniable abuses 
which had grown up in the business gave decent citizens, 
as well as professional Prohibitionists, an opportunity 
that could not have been improved. 

The conduct of certain distillers in the last year indi- 
cates that a large number of liquor dealers are exceeding- 
ly slow to learn wisdom. We have repeatedly drawn at- 
tention both to the mass of advertising in our newspapers 
and magazines, and over the radio, and to the offensive 
character of many of these announcements. A man may 
occasionally indulge in a highball, but we hardly think that 
he would approve the conduct of anyone who would urge. 
his children to adopt the same practice. He may serve 
them in his own home, and under his own supervision, 
and while that custom may be tolerable, although hardly 
praiseworthy, he wishes it réstricted to himself. Yet many 
advertisers are now directing their appeal to the young, 
on the theory, we suppose, that if they can add alcohol 
to the menu for children, we shall soon be able to build 
distilleries in every hamlet. The theory is probably cor- 
rect, but the results will mean disaster to the coming gen- 
eration and to the state. 

The American Institute of Public Opinion recently con- 
ducted a survey of the results of the repeal of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. Thirty-one per cent of those who 
answered the questionnaire thought that conditions had 
not changed greatly, thirty-three per cent argued that 
they were worse, and thirty-six per cent believed that 
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they had been improved. As Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
a pronounced “dry,” wrote in the New York Herald- 
Tribune for November 10, this is, roughly, a six-to-four 
verdict approving repeal. He adds, however, that a simi- 
lar survey conducted in February, 1935, by the Institute 
showed a vote of seven to three. “ So the wets have lost 
a little, and the drys have gained a little.” 

Undoubtedly, there is widespread and decided dissatis- 
faction with the present system of control. Conditions 
are better than they were under Prohibition; on the 
other hand, too many of the States have failed to draw up 
proper regulations, and in many localities the enforce- 
ment of existing laws is very lax. The Anti-Saloon 
League and the W.C.T.U., while still mere shadows of 
the powerful organizations they once were, are gaining 
in strength, while most of the old “ wet” associations 
have been disbanded. Our chief hope for the future lies 
in training the young in the virtue of temperance, and 
on that we rely more than upon all legislation. Neverthe- 
less, if the threat of the return of Federal Prohibition is 
to be turned back, immediate action for the adequate con- 
trol of the traffic should be inaugurated in every State. 


Peace Based on Justice 


ORE than seventeen years have passed since the con- 

clusion of a war waged, as we fondly hoped,to re- 
build governments on a new basis, and to make a future 
world war impossible. The years which immediately fol- 
lowed were marked by a revival of peace societies all over 
the world, and in the political forum by the drawing up 
of treaties to diminish national armaments and to restrict 
the trade in munitions. Hope ran high, and men of good 
will believe that at last the nations had learned the futility 
of force, the folly of war. 

Unfortunately, a strong spirit of nationalism, which the 
hostilities of four years had strengthened and made yet 
more dangerous to the peace of the world, directed the 
policy of the diplomats at Versailles and in the subsequent 
international gatherings. Instead of harking back to 
plain principles of justice, the Governments preferred to 
base their claims for reparations and new territory on ex- 
pediency, and on grounds even more objectionable. A 
false patriotism raised its menacing head; the one nation 
that had set the world in flames must be disarmed and 
rendered impotent, and her people must be punished for 
the crimes, real or alleged, of their rulers, so that for 
all time no Teutonic enemy would be able to disturb the 
peace of Europe. President Wilson’s just distinction be- 
tween a people and their rulers was forgotten, even, it 
would appear, by the President himself when he fell into 
the hands of the diplomats who gathered at Versailles, 
ostensibly to form a world treaty of peace, but who ended 
by quarreling over the distribution of the spoils of war. 

The results soon made themselves felt in a Germany 
burdened to an intolerable degree, and in a Europe so 
uneasy about the future that it soon began to plan for 
more and larger engines of war. The war to end war 
did not bring peace. It did not even insure a reduction of 
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armaments. On the contrary, as Italy asserted only a 
few weeks ago, it brought into the world new occasions of 
discord. When Mussolini said in a public address that 
the other nations had divided the booty among them, and 
had excluded Italy, he spoke the plain truth. It would 
have been impossible to synopsize Versailles more tersely 
or more accurately. 

In his address on Armistice Day, the President recalled 
some of these facts, in perfectly diplomatic language, how- 
ever, and expressed the hope that the United States might 
always exist as a force for world peace. Certainly, with 
the limited power at his disposal, a power which the next 
Congress will undoubtedly widen, the President is doing 
all that is possible to keep this country from even the sus- 
picion of participation in any hostilities which may now 
exist in various parts of the world. His proclamation 
of neutrality was meant quite as much as a notification to 
all nations as an exhortation to our own citizens. The 
shipment of munitions to any countrv at war, or engaged 
in operations which are equivalent to war, has been pro- 
hibited, and a more careful scrutiny of goods which can be 
used for war purposes has been ordered at all our ports. 
There can be no doubt that as a people we desire to hold 
ourselves aloof from entanglements with foreign nations, 
even though our favor be asked as a step toward world 
peace. We do not want war, and we realize that in these 
troubled days engagements which appear perfectly inno- 
cent and even laudable may, in spite of ourselves, draw 
us into war. 

There is one enemy within our gates, and to him the 
President devoted part of his Armistice Day speech. He 
is the man, or, usually, the corporation, desirous of mak- 
ing a profit by the sale of instruments to destroy life and 
property. But it is wholly within the power of Congress 
to destroy these vermin, and we sincerely trust that legis- 
lation will be enacted this winter which will enable the 
President to act promptly, as the occasion may require, 
and mercilessly. But when legislation has done all that 
is feasible, there remain for all of us the duty of watch- 
fulness and, above all, the duty of prayer for peace. For 
it remains ever true that unless the Lord guard our city, 
the work of man can be of no avail. 


The Labor Spy 


HE hearings in the Fruehauf Trailer Co. case before 
the National Labor Relations Board in Detroit two 
weeks ago, brought out some facts on which the manufac- 
turers, now entering, we trust, on a period of recovery, 
may profitably meditate. When asked by the chairman 
whether “ under-cover men’ were employed, the vice- 
president of the company at first refused to reply, “on 
advice of counsel.” Somewhat later, he relented, and, as 
it would appear from the newspaper accounts, set his 
counsel quite at naught, and told all. It seems that this 
company had been using spies to report upon the workers, 
and the vice-president added that, as far as he knew, the 
practice was common to all employers. 
Self-interest should prompt employers to devise better 
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methods of discovering what goes on among their em- 
ployes. Along with the company union, the labor spy has 
labored incessantly, and with a considerable degree of 
success, to stir up labor troubles, and to make good feeling 
between workers and employers impossible. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to state that as fomenters of disorder, the 
Communist who has bored in on an organization, and the 
labor spy, are almost on a plane of equality, with the ex- 
cess going to the spy. 

In the end the vice-president admitted that the enrol- 
ment of spies “ may have been a wrong thing to do.” The 
admission does credit to his intelligence, and we hope 
that similar admissions will be made, on reflection, by 
other employers guilty of the practice. 





Note and Comment 











Four Japanese 
A Minute 


OT dead, but born. Statistics published by the 

French Agence Univers testify that in Japan, in 
1932, the population increased by more than 1,000,000 
inhabitants. As compared with 1,174,875 deaths there 
were 2,182,743 births, or 115 births per hour or four per 
minute. The number of births in 1932 exceeded those of 
1931 by 80,737 and the number of deaths decreased by 
65,597. In the field of education, the most recent statis- 
tics, those for the school year 1927-28 (published in 1933 
by the Ministry of Education) tell that out of every 10,000 
children of school age in Japan there were 9,943 actually 
in school. While propagandists are moving heaven and 
earth in this country to induce our people to reduce their 
numbers, while the rate of our decline in births is such 
that if it continue as for the past ten years, less than half 
as many children will be born twenty years hence than 
were born ten years ago, Japan’s schools and industries 
keep pace with her expanding population. Nor is her local 
film industry behind. In the year 1933 her five great 
motion-picture companies produced a total of 474 pic- 
tures. In Japan there are 1,718 motion-picture theaters, 
with annual receipts of 57,700,000 yen. All theaters be- 
long to one or the other of the producing companies. 
There are no independent houses. 


Money Changers 
In New Orleans 


S we go to press, the financial pages of the news- 

papers are carrying a lot of interesting news about 
the battle of New Orleans. Our readers are aware of 
the fact that the bankers of the nation, at least some 
3,500 of them, had gathered in that city for the sixty- 
first annual convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. It was a much gayer meeting than the one two 
years ago when, still cursing Mr. Roosevelt for his 
“ money-changers-from-the-temple ” threat, the financial 
gentlemen were forced to listen to Jesse Jones tell them 
that they had better bow to the Administration plans or 
else see the Government take over their banks. It was a 
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much gayer convention than last year’s, too, when there 
was a lot of resentment over making a truce with the 
Administration. In the meanwhile Congress passed legis- 
lation, strenuously opposed by a lot of the bankers, but 
called by others the most important banking legislation 
since the Federal Reserve Act, and one of the features 
of the present convention was to be a hot debate between 
Marriner S. Eccles, Administration man and chairman 
of the Federal Reserve system, and Senator Glass. This, 
unfortunately, was prevented by the illness of the Sena- 
tor... . Blood flowed, however, over the fight for the sec- 
ond vice-presidency in the organization, a job that carries 
with it the right to eventual headship. Three hopefuls had 
aspirations. E. G. Bennett, a New Deal man supported 
by A. P. Giannini and the Roosevelt sympathizers, is 
manager for.a chain of Eccles banks in Utah. Another 
Utah man, Orval W. Adams, is a champion of the unit 
bankers and is violently anti-New Deal. Just to com- 
plicate the chain-bank and political issues by injecting a 
sectional issue also, New York and other Eastern bankers 
had put up a third candidate, F. F. Brooks. The news- 
papers say that a committee gave the nomination to Mr. 
Bennett by one vote over Mr. Brooks. But we did not 
expect that anti-chainer and anti-New Dealer Adams 
would win without a lusty fight. P. S. He got the job. 


Higher Criticism 
In Football 

HE prevailing fashion among Eastern sporting writ- 

ers is to refer to themselves as “ critics.” It used to 
be “experts,” but the public got to laugh at that, so now 
it is “critics.” Their principal critical function is to 
furnish estimates of the various teams by predicting who 
will win which game next week. A minor function is 
to ballyhoo certain colleges and coaches, but it is a little 
surprising to notice that they frequently suffer confusion 
in their critical faculty by allowing their own ballyhoo to 
seep into their predictions. Thus two weeks ago they were 
unanimous in foretelling that Army would beat Pitts- 
burgh. Reason: Army had beaten Yale and Harvard; 
Pittsburgh had been tied by Fordham. For this reason 
it was also necessary to predict that St. Mary’s, which 
had been beaten only by California, the Coast’s best team, 
would beat Fordham. The result: Pittsburgh 29, Army 6; 
and Fordham 7, St. Mary’s 7. This led to the rueful con- 
fession by one expert—excuseitplease, critic—that Pitts- 
burgh and Fordham could beat any Eastern team; yet 
one still recalcitrant writer still held that Princeton and 
Notre Dame are “about even,” though Pittsburgh was 
beaten by Notre Dame. The boys in the “ivy colleges ” 
probably have as much fun, or as little, playing football 
as those anywhere else, and if the “ critics” wish to bal- 
lyhoo prestige instead of football, that is all right with 
us, but you would think they had learned that the big- 
gest or oldest or “ best ” colleges do not necessarily have 
the best teams. Maybe it would be better if the critics 
simply went back to being reporters and let it go at that. 
If they do not, the betting fraternity, which cleared 
$500,000 through one New York commissioner on the 
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Ohio State-Notre Dame game, may take steps to force 
them to do it. 


English Catholic 
Election Rally 


GREAT pre-election rally of more than 5,000 people 

took place in the Albert Hall in London two weeks 
before the British general election. It was just one of 
many thousands, of course, but the point about this one 
was that it was presided over by the Archbishop of West- 
minster. It was, in short, a Catholic rally. Its purpose 
was to arouse the Catholic people to a realization of the 
issues which concerned them in the coming polling. These 
issues were: proper housing; the munitions industry (“a 
murderous way of making money,” said His Grace of 
Westminster ) ; sterilization, euthanasia, and birth control ; 
strikes and lockouts ; and other social and moral evils. The 
Archbishop, one Bishop, three doctors, men and women, 
a judge, and a barrister were the speakers. Following 
it, the Archbishop wrote to the Chief Whip of the House 
of Commons, proclaiming Catholic opposition to steriliza- 
tion; and a Family Mass Crusade was launched. The 
rally was organized by the Westminster Catholic Federa- 
tion, and twenty-three Catholic societies took part. Con- 
sideration of it is recommended to those who wonder why 
English Catholics exert an influence out of proportion to 
their numbers, while our twenty millions are contemptu- 
ously ignored. Mexico, double school taxation, threats of 
lifting tax exemptions, rights of labor, housing, steriliza- 
tion, are matters on which our politicians think it is not 
worth while to listen to Catholics. 


Wages Of 
Sin 

URIOUS, indeed, that the same press which carries 

this week an agonized howl from a crowd of liber- 
tines that the police interfered with the progress of a 
lewd show (advertised as “lewd ”) carries also rapturous 
descriptions of the return, in Soviet Russia, to the ad- 
vocacy of family life and family virtue. In Russia: “ Of 
course, the good of the State demands it!” In the United 
States: “ Why bring that up? Can’t we have our fun?” 
And what are these gentlemen howling about? Because 
their personal enjoyment has been interfered with. To 
which the answer is, that it is time we wake up and face 
reality. It is time we understand that there can be but 
one effect of lewd entertainments, and that is looseness 
in sex behavior. There can be but one effect of looseness 
in sex behavior, and that is extinction of the race, for 
sex conduct of its essence is social. If we wish to be 
extinguished, these gentlemen are pointing out the 
straightest path to that goal. So are the authors, vendors, 
and advertisers of pornographic literature, and the sup- 
posedly high-class magazine book-review supplements 
which offer them full-page space. Doubtless the fomenters 
of this sort of thing are utterly indifferent to what is 
the future of the race, as long as they can now reap their 
coin. There is no arguing with them. But there are 
many millions of Americans, of every group and racial 
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origin, who are not indifferent, who wish our nation to 
survive, and in the not too distant future there will be 
a terrible reckoning for these sowers of human extinction. 
The sooner they are reckoned with the better for them 
and for us. 


Parade 
Of Events 


CIENCE continued leaping forward... . A turkey 
built like a duck was the goal of experiments by 
the Department of Agriculture. . . . Hoping to obtain 
further data, a research committee in the East grappled 
with the problem: Do bats smoke? . . . A window in 
the Milky Way was discovered by a Harvard astronomer. 
In the present state of knowledge concerning Milky Way 
windows, no attempt would be made to shut it, astrono- 
mers said. . . . More knowledge concerning the effect of 
earthquakes on canaries was obtained when a deaf-and- 
dumb canary began singing during the recent Montana °* 
tremors, and could not be stopped. . . . Reports leaking 
out of Brazil said that scientists there had been baffled by 
the Brazilian earthquakes. Scientists in other countries 
had also been baffled, it was rumored, but no confirma- 
tion could be obtained. . . . Signs of the depression lifting 
continued. More great grandparents were marrying than 
at any time since 1929, statistics showed. . . . Crime was 
still laughing sardonically at the law. . . . An egg truck 
was robbed in New Jersey; a doll factory was held up 
in New York; daring criminals set fire to baby carriages 
in the Bronx. . . . The football season neared the end. 
The Sing Sing squad, regarded as one of the strongest 
in the East with its very offensive team, was mentioned 
as a possible recipient of the Leavenworth Bowl bid... . 
Seyoum, Ethiopian Chief, was ordered by the Emperor to 
harass the Italians. In reprisal, the Italian leaders were 
ordered to harass Seyoum. If Seyoum were harassed too 
much, he would surrender, tacticians said. . . . Meeting 
in Des Moines, Young Republicans, after looking over a 
number of paths, decided they would tread the middle path. 
Old Republicans were said to be looking over paths now. 
A more or less middle path would be selected, predictors 
said. 
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The Catholic Reply to Communism 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


I. The Challenge of the Mind 


OME sixty years ago, when the doctrine which we 
S now call Communism had made for a quarter of a 

century its appearance on the stage of European his- 
tory, Frederic Ozanam, prince of Catholic lay apostles, 
passed the following judgment on the “ collectivist ” 
tendencies of the revolutionary year 1848: 

If a false idea is able for centuries to resist the authority of 
ecclesiastical condemnations, the strictness of the law, the superior 
force of arms, it must have its roots in the deepest and most piti- 
ful wounds of human nature. When a question has been solved 
over and over again by theology and philosophy and by political 

_ science as well, yet continues repeatedly to reproduce itself, when 
it appears on the threshold of every revolution terrifying weak 
minds and soliciting able intellects, we have no right to treat it 
lightly. We have no right to believe that the whole affair has 
been settled when we have cast a few trouble makers into jail. 
We have to show to it the respect that is due to those great 
problems which Divine Providence makes use of in order to keep 
human societies at a tension and to drive them forward unceas- 
ingly in the path of progress. 

These words are as true today as they were in 1872. 
Those who have read Father Thorning’s able papers on 
Communism in recent issues of this Review, those who 
have heard the cynical challenge of a Cardenas at our own 
door, or have noted the indifference shown to the spread 
of Communistic ideas within our own gates, can well take 
them to heart. As far back as 1840-1843 Heinrich Heine 
prophesied the birth of a “ formidable adversary ” whose 
“ secret name is Communism.” ‘“ There will be,” he said, 
“a terrible contest. . .. Communism, although little talked 
of at present . . . is nevertheless the grim hero who is 
fated to play a tremendous, even if only a passing part, 
in the modern tragedy.” (M. Rigaux: “ L’Eglise en face 
du probléme social.’’) 

We now know that Communism has played no “ pass- 
ing part,” nor it is destined to do so. It is here to stay 
for a long time to come. It cannot be conjured, or fright- 
ened, or bludgeoned, or argued out of existence. It is not 
a mere fad or exotic importation. It is determined to be- 
come American. As it has shaved its beard in Moscow, I 
believe that it will lay aside its Russian blouse in the 
United States, and that its final consummation will come 
when it appropriates to itself the honor, the glory, and the 
dignity of the Red, White and Blue. State-controlled 
schools are an easy path to that goal. But it will remain 
the same unchanging foe of our religion, our morals, and 
our civilization. As one of their leaders states: 

The Communists have not changed any of their fundamental 
theories. Communists are meeting a new world situation with new 
tactics, and use all their forces to bring about a coalition of all 
progressive, anti-reactionary forces. That does not mean, in any 
way, changing our view of world history, and the way out for 
humanity as a whole. 

Catholics in the United States are slated at present 
for an historic role not only in this country but in the 


world at large. If they wish to live up to this role, and 
bring the assistance that is needed to the Church of God 
in its battle with this particular foe, they cannot do it 
without a long view of the matter and great width of 
vision. As Heine’s words—save for one blunder—still 
hold true, so are also true the words of his great con- 
temporary, Pope Gregory XVI, spoken to the famous 
Dominican Lacordaire on April 19, 1841: “ We should 
always have the future present to our minds, and a long 
future! One badly aimed blow may have infinite conse- 
quences.” 

Communism, as an organized movement, as a solidified 
and purposeful doctrine, put into effect according to a 
world schedule of unified action, has three predominant 
characteristics. It spreads error in the field of ideas; it 
disturbs morality and moral standards in personal con- 
duct; it aims at the destruction of social institutions in 
the field of organized society. 

To each of these forms of attack, which are but three 
phases of one general onslaught, the Christian religion 
offers a definite reply. In the field of ideas: the defense 
of natural reason and of revealed truth; in the field of 
conduct: the practice of Christian virtues; in the field of 
social organization: the defense of constructive social in- 
stitutions and the erection of new ones where necessary. 
Ideas; virtues; institutions. These are the three main 
“ fronts,” the defense of which will be discussed in this 
paper and the two that follow. 

Arguments as to ideas with the advocates of Commu- 
nism usually move in one or the other of three spheres. 
One is the sphere of fundamentals: the existence of God 
and the value of religion; whether spiritual or material 
needs are the ultimate standard of conduct; whether the 
State or the human person, the collectivity or the individ- 
ual should be supreme, etc. The other is the sphere of 
pure economics: as to whether Marxian Socialism is or is 
not the solution of economic ills. Still a third sphere is 
the sphere of historical fact: whether or not Communism 
as an organized movement is guilty of the crimes and 
schemes attributed to it, and whether the misdeeds of 
capitalists or non-Communists can excuse its spread. 

The second of the above-mentioned spheres of discus- 
sion, that of pure economics, is a matter for the economists. 
Unless one is thoroughly trained in that science there is 
no use to enter into its toils. So far, we have compara- 
tively few Catholics in this country who are extraordinari- 
ly competent in that particular branch of knowledge, 
though their number is steadily increasing. Whether or 
not there is any point to discussing alleged pure economics 
with avowed Communists is another matter. Since the 
motivation of any particular act is necessarily related to 
some kind of ultimate motivation, it would appear that 
one could not get very far with doctrinaires who deny 
these ultimates unless we come back to the fundamentals. 
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But this does not excuse us from the need of a thorough 
examination of economic theory. 

When we come to the field of the fundamentals, how- 
ever, the difficulty does not lie in the subtlety and speciali- 
zation of the arguments involved. Any boy or girl who 
has received a fair high-school course in religion can show 
up the absurdity of “proofs” offered on Communist plat- 
forms or in Communist pamphlets for their rejection of 
Christianity and of religion in general. One is impressed 
not by the ingenuity but by the crudity of the arguments 
advanced. They are, as a rule, in the blatant sense, ad 
hominem. For the Russian peasant all that is deemed 
necessary is to show that the bodies of Orthodox Saints 
are subject to corruption: for Mexican peon children that 
when they pray to God for a cake, the cake does not fall 
from Heaven, but when they ask the teacher for a cake, 
she pulls one out of the desk drawer. The existence of 
evil in the world; the affirmation of social or economic 
evolution; the sins of Christians, these are stock enough 
for most purposes. 

In the same way, there is little difficulty in proving the 
historical thesis as to the true character of Communism, 
for the simple reason that Communists are continually ad- 
mitting it with one hand, if I may mix metaphors, while 
they deny it with the other. Their contributions to the 
daily press and to the popular periodicals in this country 
are an incredible sample of not letting the right hand know 
what the left hand doeth. 

The obstacle we have to face is of another character, 
it is passion and resentment blinding human reason; it is 
a psychological, not a logical phenomenon. Given a mind 
that has absorbed, in season and out, tons of abuse, the 
voice of cold reason seems futile and trivial. Passionate 
denunciation has become its red meat. 

This resentment is not a mere matter of neurotic spite, 
though the spiteful may be attracted to such a movement, 
as every revolt has its fringe of subjectivists. Its object 
is the Christian religion, misinterpreted and misconceived 
as the enemy of collective welfare. As the propagandists 
of the Protestant Reformation aroused millions to look 
upon the Pope as a bloodthirsty tyrant, so Communism 
succeeds in erecting a caricature of Christianity for the 
multitudes to gaze upon, which any decent person would 
naturally detest, were the caricature but one per cent true. 

The spread of this caricature through innumerable chan- 
nels, in numberless modalities, ranging from Voltairean 
pictures of universal priestcraft throttling innocent hu- 
manity to mild deprecations of the decay of Christian 
ideals, is the most effective strategy in the spread of Com- 
munism. What are we to do about it? 

Obviously, we can refute it, as a pack of lies. We can 
meet it directly on its own ground, and show from history 
the healing mission of Christ, the faithfulness of the 
Christian Church as such to the teachings of its Founder, 
the Church’s unique social mission in the world, the variety 
and practicality of her works, the lives of her great friends 
of humanity, and contrast all this with the little solid or 
lasting for human welfare that has been accomplished 
apart from some form of Christian teaching. 
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We can meet it off its ground, insisting on a revision 
of values before we begin the discussion, insisting that we 
cannot form a right concept of man’s temporal interests 
until we understand his eternal destiny. 

A further task, however, is necessary, before we have 
the full equipment needed for meeting the challenge of 
Communism in the field of ideas. There is work to be 
done by theologians in establishing the connection between 
the revealed doctrines of Christianity and the practical 
problems of social action. We need the picture of the 
social Kingdom of Christ not in large outlines alone, but 
in all of its practical corollaries. 

Catholic thought is far from being unified, as we are all 


- well aware, as to our religion’s practical consequences in 


the social and economic field. There is nothing strange 
about this. Most of these problems are new, arising from 
changed conditions of humanity. The progress that has 
been made, from 1791 to 1891, from 1891 to 1931, has 
been remarkable. Groups of the finest minds in the world 
are toiling on these problems. Yet what has been ac- 
complished should only give us appetite for vastly more. 
Communism’s universal denials have aroused Catholic 
theologians to see the need of further exploration of the 
bearing upon public conduct of those revealed doctrines 
of Christianity which in our own times have been reserved 
chiefly for private meditation and devotion: such doc- 
trines as the cardinal social doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ ; the union of the Divine personality with human 
nature in Christ; the Divine Fatherhood and human 
fraternity ; the action of the Holy Spirit in human affairs ; 
the social function of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, etc. 

There is still the further study of the teaching of Catho- 
lic theology, as well as the lessons to be drawn from 
Catholic history, upon that point which agitates today in 
strange manner both the enemy and the defender of the 
Christian social order: what spiritual forces may be set in 
motion in order to influence people to accept and put in 
practice teachings which lay heavy toll upon their egotism 
and selfishness? Nations at war examine their resources 
down to counting candle ends. Are we aware of the great 
arsenal of spiritual weapons that lie to our hand in the 
teachings and institutions of our religion? Some answer 
to this question will be attempted in the following articles. 

In the meanwhile let me urge that whatever we do in 
the development of the Catholic social idea we should bear 
always in mind two important practical aspects. Let not 
the richness of our own theological content blind us to 
the need of selecting such teachings from the treasury of 
the Church’s wisdom, as can be shared without reserve by 
those who cannot bring themselves to accept Catholic 
doctrine in full. The millions of fine, upright, genuinely 
religious souls not of our Faith who hover today between 
a diluted Christianity and the solicitations of organized 
irreligion are a challenge to our own leadership. If we 
fail them in the hour of peril, we may find we have failed 
ourselves. 

Again, let not the beauty and majesty of the Church’s 
teachings blind us to the need of presenting them, to friend 
and foe, in the language of the man in the street. If we 
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can word our doctrines for little children, to prepare them 
for First Communion, we should be able to word our 
social doctrines for the multitude. This means work, and 
yet more work. But as in the case of those who instruct 
the young, our own thoughts may grow clearer in the 
process. 


Meet Brother Martin! 
J. C. Kearns 


O NE Sunday afternoon I settled back in my seat as 
the train pulled slowly out of Hoboken. I had an 
hour’s ride ahead of me. Instead of reading through the 
hook reviews of the Sunday papers, I pulled out of my 
pocket a little booklet by Father Martindale, S.J., con- 
taining his unique discussion of the iife and character of 
Martin de Porres, Negro and holy lay Brother. 

I had heard of Blessed Martin many years ago—l 
knew that he was an American Dominican and had prayed 
to him. But he meant no more then than any other sainted 
soul like St. Florian or St. Philip Neri. But now, for 
some strange providential design, he has been thrust into 
my life. I see an enthusiastic wave of interest in him 
sweeping the country. I have read remarkable human- 
interest reports that are a cumulative proof that God has 
given Brother Martin a free hand in dispensing manifold 
favors to his clients here in America. Perhaps this is to 
awaken many of us blessed with the gift of the Faith to 
a realization that in our midst are some twelve millions 
of Negroes outside the Church. 

The story of Martin’s life is easy enough to outline, but 
to paint a real portrait of this saintiy Negro—one that 
would make him live—has literally been more than taxing 
the artists who have tried it. I imagine that the person- 
ality of a saint must always defy real interpretation—it is 
so variedly perfect. 

! spent a delightful morning in the cool and magnificent 
library at Fordham reading in the “ Acta Sanctorum ” 
the Bollandists’ account, ““ De Beato Martino de Porras,” 
numerous short sketches, and the adaptation of Fumet’s 
French “ Life,” now running serially in the Torch, but 
I must confess that about the only authentic approach to 
a knowledge and love of this gracious man is through 
prayer. That is the avenue that has brought him to tens 
of thousands within the past few months—a meeting, al- 
most casual, like love at first sight, that has become fast- 
knit, enduring. Most of his clientele know little more 
about him than I am reducing here to a few terse para- 
graphs. But they have felt his help; they have sensed his 
presence ; they are firmly convinced that God has placed 
no limits to his generosity to the sick and afflicted. 

It is useless to argue with a man out of a job for years, 
but now, after praying to Martin, delightedly holding up 
his pay check, or with a nun who has an endless list of 
alarmingly speedy responses to needs merely divulged to 
Martin, that all these facts may be only so many coin- 
cidences. The hardened skeptic scoffs no longer—he be- 
gins to pray to this new-found thaumaturge for some of 
the things he has long since despaired of ever getting. 
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This is the official prayer used in the Divine Office and 
Mass of Blessed Martin on his feast, November 5: 

O God, the exalter of the humble, Who didst make Blessed 
Martin, Thy Confessor, to enter the heavenly kingdom, grant, 
through his merits and intercession, that we may so follow the 
example of his humility on earth as to deserve to be exalted with 
him in heaven. Through Christ Our Lord. 

Martin was born in Lima, Peru, December 9, 1579. His 
father, Don Juan de Porres, who gloried in his knighthood 
of Alcantara, and his mother, Anna Velasquez, a Negress 
from Panama, seem to have ended the liaison after the 
birth of another child, Jane, Martin’s junior. The dis- 
carded mother and her children were left to shift for 
themselves. Martin’s baptism is recorded on the faded 
records still, but not much is known of these years of 
poverty and social ostracism of his childhood. 

One thing, however, is stressed by his biographers: 
Martin had a passion for relieving the needs of the poor. 
He could not be trusted with a basket of provisions if 
sent on an errand—he invariably came back without it 
and was soundly spanked for his presumption. Perhaps 
he felt that a readiness to take a good strapping balanced 
the scales of justice. 

Martin’s childhood was passed in surroundings that 
would seem to our eyes just about as bad as could be— 
and yet (maybe by way of contrast) he soon stood out 
in the eyes of his contemporaries as a unique boy. His 
demeanor, his unaffected sympathy for those afflicted, his 
sincere and mysterious hold on heaven—all these were 
bound to cause talk among the neighbors and (to their 
everlasting credit) to arouse admiration. 

When Don Juan returned to Lima, he was perhaps a 
bit curious to find out what had happened to the neglected 
family. He soon heard these strange rumors about his 
little son and decided that he ought to do something. Thus 
at the age of eight, Martin was taken to Guayaquil for 
a brief period of schooling. We next find him back in 
Lima apprenticed to a surgeon at the age of twelve. This 
was to be Martin’s life work, and he applied himself to 
his profession (if such it can be called in those days) 
with an interest that emanated from his unflagging com- 
passion for the pain-wracked and helpless sick and 
diseased. Along with a bottomless humility that to our 
eyes may seem exaggerated, this intense love of neighbor 
for God’s sake, especially the poor sick, colors most vivid- 
ly the portrait of Blessed Brother Martin. 

At the age of twenty-one Martin applied for admission 
at the Dominican Convent of the Holy Rosary. He asked 
for the lowest place—to be a tertiary servant for the friars. 
His recognized charity and holy fervor gained him a wel- 
come. It was not till nine years later that he was ordered 
to don the full habit of a regular lay Brother. 

Needless to aver, Brother Martin was a model Re- 
ligious. He had chosen a way that God indicated—a road 
peculiarly adapted to his genius for mercy to mankind. 
His superiors seem to have given him a wide scope for 
his charitable ministrations ; and from now until his death 
on November 3, 1639, Blessed Martin's life is one of self- 
sacrificing devotion to his religious duties and his works 
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of mercy. He sought out the poor, the sick, the dying. 
His industry was indefatigable, and all classes of Lima’s 
motley crowds experienced his practical help. He dis- 
bursed thousands of pesos each week. He built an orphan- 
age for the outcast waifs of those hard days. 

Though Martin moved like a shadow, ever hiding his 
own worth, Christ frequently signed this apostolate of 
good works with the seal of the miraculous. His miracles 
and ecstasies were commonplace at the convent, but the 
friars who daily witnessed the hercism of his virtues 
needed no such proof of Martin’s holiness. Then, as now, 
Martin was quick to call for Heaven’s intervention in be- 
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half of the suffering and indigent. These miracles, like 
the letters from his favored clients in 1935, make quaint 
reading, but the most remarkable (to my fancy) is the 
sort of magic-carpet prodigy: though he spent all his life 
in South America, he ministered to the afflicted (accord- 
ing to well-established testimony) in Mexico, Africa, and 
even in China and Japan. Like the bees of St. Rita and 
the blood of St. Januarius, this surely hits the imagination. 
‘To me it connotes much: that this sainted, charity-fired 
mulatto is bound by no barriers of time and space. Per- 
haps his canonization (soon, please God) may trumpet 
down any walls of injustice to his colored brethren. 


Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? 


M. J. HILLENBRAND 


about the most indefinite of the multifarious groups 

of statistics collected throughout the country in 
pamphlets, books, and association reports. Every year 
brings the Catholic Directory; annually the arguments 
sputter as to whether the Directory really directs, or mis- 
leads—and no one knows exactly if the Church is losing 
ground, merely holding its own, or rolling steadily for- 
ward. Undoubtedly a most important clue would be a 
definite answer to the old query, “ Has the immigrant kept 
the Faith?”; and to the pertinent addition, “ Has his 
son ?” 

Till about three months ago, I owned few empirically 
acquired ideas on the subject. Then, fresh from a year at 
college, I plunged into a job on a construction gang in 
Camden, N. J., eager to taste proletarian life, to experience 
its hardships, to sound out its types. The bulk of my co- 
workers were Italians, young and old, immigrant and na- 
tive-born, a cross slice of the millions—and their sons— 
who poured into the United States, settled in slums or 
semi-slums, and never rose above hard manual labor. A 
summer of mutual sweating provided ample opportunity 
for observing these men. 

They comprise the sole authority for my conclusions— 
the swarthy, sometimes garlicky, laborers of Camden. 
Why, essentially, these Italian hod-carriers and mortar- 
slingers should differ from the Italian hod-carriers and 
mortar-slingers of New York, or Chicago, or San Fran- 
cisco, I can’t see; probably they don’t, and may reason- 
ably be taken as epitomes of the immigrant strain from 
the Catholic country. Critics may claim that Camden is 
no city to compare with the metropolises, but the local 
Chamber of Commerce would undoubtedly have a brief 
case full of telling rebuttals ready. 

Of course, an Italian is not a Pole or an Irishman, so 
the application is limited by race—but to a race which 
constitutes a good partial answer to the constancy in faith 
of the foreign-born and the son of the foreign-born. 

To begin with, religion never developed spontaneously 
as a conversational topic, remaining a nonentity to daily 
thought ; but I set aside this muteness as a common charac- 
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teristic of all Americans, indicating nothing but the gen- 
eral non-religious-mindedness of our times. No hint of 
even an individual attitude came my way, except the brag- 
gadocio in badness, the reveling in misdeeds, with never a 
mention or thought of sin, of moral wrong ; but this again 
I put aside as typically American—much wind but little 
malice. 

The old bugaboo of sexual looseness in talk was flam- 
boyantly present; and the brazen admission of a young 
laborer—perhaps eighteen—that if he ever got pinched 
it would be for a crime particularly obnoxious, struck me 
with unpleasant force. Collectively, the sex situation 
seemed little worse or better than among the non-Catholics 
who had formed companions in labor during past sum- 
mers. But, you see, I still was classifying my immigrants 
as Catholics; for I had read somewhere that over ninety- 
eight per cent of Italy still shouted, “ Viva il papa!,” and 
the law of averages was against many Camdenites com- 
ing from the less than two per cent. 

Then came the great disillusionment, which, had I been 
alive to the signs, should have been a confirmation. One 
smelly old work-horse, born for the free peasantry and 
not the servile proletariat, offered a kindly hint that it 
might be both educational and entertaining for myself if 
I should attend the mid-August St. Rocco festival in the 
Italian section. At last, I exulted, the real ebullient Latin 
Catholicism—an American touch of Loretto, Naples, 
Seville. 

A few days later, working side by side with perhaps 
the most intelligent of the lot, a strong-featured young 
Italian nicknamed “ Spot,” I decided to break the ice and 
talk religion. “ This St. Rocco festival,” I began, “ just 
what does it consist of?” 

“Mostly a street carnival, with the women and old 
men marching in processions.” 

Here was the tactical opening, so 1 interpolated, “ and 
the young and middle-aged men—how do they take part?” 

“ They don’t,” was the blunt reply, “ except in the street 
dancing and feasting.” 

“So you and they don’t go to church?” questioned I, 
anticipating the answer. 
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“Say,” laughed Spot, with not even a tinge of regret, 
‘| haven’t been inside a church in five years—since I was 
sixteen—except twice, once for a wedding and once for 
a funeral. And these other guys, a few go once in a while, 
most not at all. Only the women and old ‘ geezers’ are 
steady.” 

That brief conversation set me off. As cleverly, as 
psychologically, as probingly as I could, I questioned them, 
dull and bright, ugly and handsome, but not one splintery 
ray of hope for the Catholic in me split the solid gloom. 

As I have tried to insist, no reason is apparent why 
Camden’s Italians should not be typical of America’s 
Italians, so the following generalizations may be applied, 
I believe, to the average immigrant family from Europe’s 
boot. Take them or leave them, but these facts are cogent 
enough to deserve thought. The average son of the low- 
pay and slum-dwelling Italian immigrant in the East has 
completely dropped Catholicism; and in a vast number 
of cases the immigrant himself has fallen into the “ Mass 
on Christmas and Easter—or less” class. Scornfully the 
young speak of these old apostates as shouting for a 
priest at death’s approach; and I fear that they would do 
little similar, and probably salutary, shouting. As a rule, 
mothers and daughters are churchgoers, but apparently 
suffer an intangible lowering of moral tone. Those are 
the blunt, broad truths, yet certain aspects of this mass 
defection remain peculiar and ameliorating. 

Paradoxically, the immigrant loses his religion before 
he loses his Faith; his son loses nothing, for he seldom 
possesses either. Patsy could angrily, indignantly protest 
that he was a Catholic, though he cou!dn’t remember when 
he had last heard Mass. Explicitly, he probably believed 
as much, though not as vividly, as he ever did; he simply 
had dropped the forms and morality, never realizing their 
necessity. Ignorant, undeveloped faith of this sort with- 
out external expression becomes a mere shell, but at least 
leaves room for filling. But then Patsy was born in Sicily. 

Chick was an American, and like that vast swirling mass 
of over 60,000,000 indifferentists which constitutes halt 
our nation, he didn’t give a hoot about it all. Life was 
just a drift from pleasure to pleasure, interrupted by the 
unpleasant but necessary forty weekly hours of work. He 
was the man of no religion; death’s approach would mean 
no frantic cries for a priest, but a bewildered, futile in- 
ability to believe that life could end. Chick’s contacts with 
the Church were too distant, too faint, too absolutely 
meaningless. 

And so I found it: Italian-born preserved the memory 
if not the practice; American-born possessed no memories 
to preserve, no practice to forget. The astonishing fact 
in this phenomenon of non-religious men, who by heritage 
and tradition should have been Catholic, was its all-inclu- 
siveness. Out of that entire gang I was able to find not a 
single Italian under thirty who by any stretch of mean- 
ing might be classified as a practising Catholic. Such 


startling conditions require proportionate causes, and in- 
vestigation of the latter may suggest pertinent remedies 
for the former. 

Almost unanimous among these laborers was a fierce, 
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unreasoning anti-clericalism, the spirit of Mazzini and 
Carducci without the learning. Running the gamut, such 
diverse reasons as the mercenary attitude of priests to the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, garnered from some 
lurid, old Masonic diatribe, were offered as basis; and 
proceeding from the first, the American custom of church- 
door collection for Sunday Mass seat money drew par- 
ticular fire. When 1 remonstrated that, after all, priests 
had to eat just like the rest of us, my amateur Combes 
would evade the question just as neatly as any long- 
bearded sophist of old Athens. 

This anti-clericalism was no thought-out mental attitude, 
but merely a throwback to the hoary liberalism of the 
nineteenth century, a seepage through dusty by-paths; 
books, rumor, and talk, accepted as the pure liquid, that 
had lost all connection with politics and become solely a 
blind antagonism. But aversion to the priesthood con- 
stitutes an accompaniment to loss of faith, and not a 
cause. It presents, however, a particular problem which 
must be solved before any effective reclamation work can 
begin. 

Primarily the Italian has not kept the Faith because 
he is in America and not in Italy. And this is one truism 
that tells the complete truth. With our industrial cities, 
such as Camden, herding thousands of people into slum 
or semi-slum districts and presenting completely irre- 
ligious atmospheres, added to the lack of Catholic train- 
ing in Catholic schools, the Faith as represented by a few 
scattered churches sinks to the anomalous position of play- 
thing of women and the aged, but an inconsequentiality 
to the men. Not even the feeble general theism, unman- 
nishly exuded in such functions of the public school as 
the pledge to the flag, claims the youth’s attention long, 
for it is the very rare exception that finishes high school, 
and not necessarily the most intelligent exception. 

Reasoning backward, the license and vice prevalent in 
Camden, as in any other American city of men without 
religion, may be envisioned as a cause of the men being 
without religion. The catechism teaches that sin corrodes 
faith, often leads to its rejection in favor of sin. But here 
the Faith never was intrenched beyond early toddlings to 
church behind mother ; vice grows up with the young man. 
No battle between conscience and desire, the Church and 
the world, ensues. Dim vestiges of moral restraint fade 
without much struggle; and the Faith is gone before the 
reason for its loss in many apostates of different times 
and climes can begin to weaken it. 

That is the situation as I found it. I believe that the 
Church has suffered incalculable loss, irreparable harm, 
among the Italian immigrants to our country, and that 
our answer to the question, “ Has the immigrant kept 
the Faith? ”, must be shadowed by at least this sector of 
deep black. 

Whether the fault lies in the Church’s American 
methods, in circumstances, or in limitation of resources, 
provides a problem for the home missionary ; he may find 
the solution in a combination of the three. Many have 
realized the failure of the present policy; some few have 
attempted to change it; but in the vastnesses of our coun- 
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try’s urgencies, it tends to be swallowed and forgotten, 
relegated to the future when other projects find comple- 
tion. But something ought to be done to preserve at least 
what remains, to begin the process of winning back the 
lost, and not merely by a few isolated pastors working 
against odds. 

If anything, this summer has made abhorrent to me the 
false optimism and complacent ignorance of those who, 
preaching the epic of Catholic progress, eulogizing the 
road of magnificent advance in America, are blind to per- 
haps the greater losses along the wayside. 


Trigger Wins 
Witt W. WHALEN 


WAS green as a pastor in these beautiful green Blue 

Ridge mountains, and I was finding my way about. 
I didn’t always find my way. I got lost twice. Today I 
know every goat path and Indian trail in our wilderness. 
But it took me many months to learn them. The first 
time I turned to the left instead of the right, I strayed 
to a shack ready to tumble down. A very old crone of 
a woman sat in the doorway smoking a pipe hardly 
worthy of the name. 

She took the clay stump out of her mouth to remark, 
“Good evenin’ to yaw. Oh! Yaw’re the new reverend 
up there at the old Mission, ain’t?” 

“T am just that, Mother. Your flowers are beautiful.” 

“Yas, I’m kinder prune to flowers. I raise ’em all in 
bunches. My neighbors says I’ve got too much colors. 
Onct they used to say that about my cheeks, but not no 
more.” 

“Your face is still very lovely.” 

“Not what it used to be.” 

“What do they call this place?” 

“Demijohn Holler. I think it got that name because 
two life enemies ended a feud about here when they 
found a demijohn of raw likker hid in a hole.” She 
noticed that I glanced about nervously. The twilight was 
darkening rapidly. “ Yaw’ll have a time to find your 
way home. I can or I could onct travel these mountains 
in the dark, but yaw’re from the city and yaw’ll need a 
guide.” She took the pipe out of her mouth again and 
shrilled her voice. ‘Come out here, Trigger, if yaw’re 
still in there and still sober.” 

“T ain’t hankerin’ to come, Zora, not me.” 

“ Well, yaw’d better!” She got to her feet with sur- 
prising alacrity. “Yaw come right out or yaw'll be 
fotch !” 

So he came shuffling—an evil-looking, besodden wreck 
of a man, about forty years of age, with a pair of the 
most wicked eyes I ever beheld in a human countenance. 

“ Trigger Wallace, yaw take this young reverend up 
to his home.” 

So Trigger and I started. I’m a good walker, so he 
found I could well keep step with his striding legs. The 
moon was overhead before we reached our journey’s end. 
but that checkered light through the trees was only con- 
fusing. Anyhow I got back to the rectory. 
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As we were about to part—not a word had been spoken 
during our trek—Trigger, pointing his finger at me, mut- 
tered gruffly : “ Yaw’ve started to clean up our mountains, 
heh? Well, let me tell yaw one thing, young cub: I’m 
king of these yere hills, and yaw keep hands off me and 
your feet out of my territory.” 

“That remains to be seen,” I snapped, feeling a bit 
ungrateful, though I’d tipped him < dollar bill. “You 
keep off my parishioners’ farms, and you and I won't 
clash.” 

For somehow I sniffed that Trigger Wallace was a 
gentleman who helped himself freely to other people’s 
property. Later inquiries proved my guess was correct. 
He was a noted chicken thief. Even carried away loads 
of corn to sell. And he had everybody frightened by 
the threat of setting fire to their barns. 

Rumors reached me that Trigger frequently voiced his 
disapproval of me and my methods. I'd started in to 
straighten up the parish, intending 10 make it my home 
for as long as the Bishop saw fit. God knows the place 
needed an overhauling. 

Then to call my hand Trigger sallied brazenly to the 
little widow’s coop nearest the church and walked off 
with her twenty chickens. She hurried and sobbed the 
sad news to me, but begged me never to cross that terrible 
Trigger Wallace. I at once phoned for a State cop. And 
thanks to my present experience, I soon guided the police- 
man to Trigger’s shack which adjoined that of the pipe- 
smoking old woman, Zora Fischer. The khaki-clad 
soldier of the law and myself returned with twenty-one 
fowls. I brought along Trigger’s big prize rooster as a 
hostage or as interest or something. 1 saw to it that the 
fierce Trigger got a year in the Penitentiary. I wrote 
to the warden to tame our wild man. “ Blister him!” was 
my counsel. The warden wrote back merrily that our law- 
less hero would be taught emphatically what the law can 
do. 

It’s one thing to be a desperado in a policeless moun- 
tain semi-wilderness where nobody bothers with you. It’s 
quite different when you run afoul of the law and land 
in the merciless hands of our gendarmes. Trigger Wallace 
learned that. He returned home, I was informed, sadder 
and wiser and changed for the better. 

Then came again to me an awed whisper, whether true 
or not, that Trigger meant to shoot me as I enjoyed my 
evening hikes through the lonely woods saying my beads. 
I never could see him, no matter where I walked. Then 
fate threw him in my path. And threw is the word. There 
among the ferns with his head on a log and his coat 
rolled under his head slept the valiant Trigger. He was 
“out.” His snores and, as I stooped over him, his breath 
let me know he’d imbibed something much stronger than 
the clear spring-water that bubbled among the rocks. I 
felt a bit like David when he had Saul at his mercy. But 
it would never have done to cut away any of Trigger’s 
garments as a trophy; he had none to spare. 

I tickled his ear witha long grass and that made him 
move but he didn’t awake. Then I pinched him. He 
started up, but seeing me bending over him, fell back 
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again helpless and frightened. Yes, he was frightened. 
1 must have seemed like one of the bad dreams he was 
having. 

“Listen, Trigger. When am I to be shot? The sus- 
pense is awful. I wouldn’t mind having the thing over 
with, but the waiting is getting my goat. This thing of 
being half-shot doesn't do me a bit of good.” 

He leaped up: “ Yaw go to hell!” And he flashed 
away, leaving his coat behind. 

He told later that I’d a pistol leveled at him. “ And 
that there city reverend kin shoot a fly off your eyelash.” 
I who never fired a shot in my life! 

Not for seventeen years did I behold Trigger again. 
He kept to himself and bothered none of us. He’d gained 
vast respect for the law. I heard that he tilled his fields. 
Then what was my surprise of a wet morning to spy my 
erstwhile foe toeing the grass on the lawn near my 
kitchen door. 

“T jist came to tell yaw that old Zora Fischer had a 
stroke. She was layin’ two whole days in her house with- 
out nobody knowin’. It rained, yaw see, for the past two 
days, and everybody thought she was jist keepin’ indoors. 
She mumbled and says she wants yaw. I’ve got her into 
bed, but the doctor says the pneumonia will take her if 
the stroke don’t. She cotch cold on the floor.” 

“ Wait, I’ll go with you.” 

“ No, yaw won't. I do no travelin’ with yaw. Yaw 
know your own way back there now. And I don’t like 
yaw for nuthin’. I jist kept down my feelin’ agin yaw, 
because I know yaw don’t go back on no hill-billies.”’ 

And never did a man disappear more quickly. He 
simply faded out of sight. I took sherry wine—and 
something told me to take Everything. I was glad I did. 
Old Zora was waiting for me. Trigger was around but 
kept himself scarce. 

“T knowed yaw’d come soon as yaw heerd I was sick. 
I calls yaw the Light 0’ My Eyes.” 

If you ever saw the way that old woman looked at 
me, you’d understand why I blushed. She meant what 
she said. I was a priest and she direly longed for what 
the priest could bring her. 

I heated the old wine and it helped her. It couldn't 
save her; I saw that. Only delay the end. Then I 
questioned her and discovered she was surprisingly well 
instructed. Far better instructed than many a born-and- 
bred Catholic. I baptized her, and she received her first 
Holy Communion which was also her Viaticum. 

Just before she began to grow delirious she asked me 
for her prayer book. I got it for her in astonishment. 
It had been one that my sister left in the church when 
I first came. It had vanished, and we never could locate 
it—of course. 

Trigger had stolen the lovely book! Zora had taken it 
from him to read. He let her keep it. She studied it 


and loved it. He told her it had been given to him, and 
she believed that the woman whose name was written on 
the fly leaf had tried to save Trigger’s hard-bitten soul. 
It saved Zora’s. 

Zora looked very peaceful lying in her cheap coffin 
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with that old “ Key of Heaven” in her folded fingers. 
Just before the lid was closed, Trigger hurried in and 
reclaimed his book. Zora didn’t need that any longer. 

Zora’s gone. Trigger and I still remain. We never 
meet—but he sings my praises now, and the echoes reach 
me. I have the hunch that sometime Trigger’s a-goin’ 
to send for me. 


Education 


The School of the Home 
JoserH B. Cotiins, Pu.D., D.D. 


HE editor of a Portuguese edition of the life of St. 
Teresa of the Child Jesus very fittingly dedicated his 
work to the sacred memory of the father and mother of 
the Saint “ for an example to all Christian parents.” The 
parents of a saint are among the unsung heroes of the 
Church. Their fame and glory are completely over- 
shadowed by that son or daughter who has been officially 
raised to the supreme honor of Christ’s altars. The saints 
are the bright shining jewels in the crown of Mother 
Church. They stand alone and apart from the rest of men 
and women, elevated to sainthood by the mysterious work- 
ing of Divine love and their own perfect and heroic co- 
operation with divine grace. The mark of holiness in 
the Church is proved in her saints. Their lives are a 
perpetual challenge to all of us. “ What they have done, 
we also can do,” wrote St. Augustine. They are the 
enigma and the despair of the unbeliever and the world- 
ling. Sanctity is something that cannot be explained away. 
It is difficult to generalize on sanctity or on the saints. 
The saints are not of a piece; they are individualists. 
Nevertheless they must as a rule reflect in a superlative 
degree those sterling qualities which they received from 
their parents. The high road to sanctity is begun in the 
home. The heroic practice of virtue, the overwhelming 
love of God, and the beginnings of complete detachment 
from this world were once like tiny seedlings planted in 
the fruitful soil of the family circle. Holiness thrives on 
sacrifices, it grows amid simple hearts, and it is nourished 
by the practices of religion and piety. “I had but to look 
at him,” wrote St. Teresa of her father, “to know how 
the saints pray.”” And on more than one occasion this 
Saint of our day lifted her heart to God in gratitude for 
His gift of a saintly mother. 

It is significant that both the father and mother of St. 
Teresa had felt they were called to the religious life. Louis 
Martin, at the age of twenty, applied for admission to 
the monastery of the Cistercians to become a son of St. 
Bernard. He was deficient in knowledge of Latin, and 
was sent away with the assurance, however, that on com- 
pleting his preparation he would be received. It was not 
long before he felt that he was called to serve God in an 
equally fruitful way in the world. Zélie Guérin, born in 
Alengon, had studied at the local school conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. Attracted by the religious 
life of the Sisters, the future mother of St. Teresa sought 
admission to the convent. But here, too, the Holy Spirit 
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had other plans for this pious girl, and she returned to 
her home. “ O my God,” she was wont to pray, “ since I 
am unworthy to be Thy Spouse, as ‘s my sister, I shali 
enter the married state to fulfil Thy holy will, and I be- 
seech Thee to make me the mother of many children, and 
grant that all of them may be dedicated to Thee.’’ Such 
prayers do not remain long unanswered, and on July 13, 
1858, she was united in marriage to Louis Martin. 

Nineteen years of wedded life were theirs. God blessed 
them with nine children. Two boys and two girls died in 
infancy. Five girls lived and in due time consecrated 
themselves to the service of God in religion. Marie Fran- 
coise Thérése, the youngest, was born January 2, 1873. 
God blessed this happy family in a material way also. 
Louis Martin was a prosperous watch maker and jeweler, 
while his wife conducted a thriving business in the mak- 
ing of point lace for which Alencon is famous. M. Martin 
was scrupulously honest and a careful worker. He con- 
ducted his work so conscientiously and well that he was 
able to dispose of his business, and take over the lace 
manufactory of his wife. He provided his daughters with 
the best education obtainable both at neighboring convent 
schools and at the convent day schools of the city. The 
education, however, which was provided by the parents 
in the home was most valuable of all. M. Martin was an 
excellent reader, and profitable and pleasant were the quiet 
evenings spent by the family in study, and the reading of 
spiritual books. Prayer had its proper place in the family 
day. Each morning found the mother and father at early 
morning Mass; and evidence of acts of charity and kind- 
ness to all less fortunate than they keep confronting one 
who reviews the records of their lives. 

Mr. Martin was a member of the Nocturnal Adoration 
Society of Alengon which was founded to do honor to 
the Blessed Sacrament. He was a man of strong and 
fervent faith, and on a number of occasions when illness 
visited his family, he made pilgrimages to favored shrines 
and churches. His family kept the fasts of the Church 
to the letter. The mother of St. Teresa never lost her 
attraction for the convent with its greater opportunities 
for prayer and consecrated service. Busy with her many 
tasks as wife and mother, we note again and again in her 
letters high aspirations after sanctity and wholehearted 
resignation to the trials which were hers—as indeed are 
part of the history of any family. “ How fortunate,” she 
wrote to her daughter Pauline, “ are they who are called 
to that sacred retreat.” Sometime later she wrote again, 
“TI do nothing but dream of the cloister and solitude. . . . 
I would now wish to live to a great age, so that I might 
retire into solitude when all my children have been 
brought up.” 

But God’s ways are not our ways. This saintly mother 
suffered for many years from a malignant growth which 
finally developed to such an extent that her painful con- 
dition could not be hidden from her family. Although she 
received the best medical attention available, all remedies 
and treatments failed. A pilgrimage to Lourdes only ag- 
gravated her condition. On August 28, 1877, she died. 
St. Teresa was four years old. The grief-stricken father 
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took his motherless daughters to Lisieux that they might 
be near the family of their maternal uncle, M. Guerin, 
who received them with all kindness and assisted M. Mar- 
tin in buying the beautiful house and gardens—Les Buis- 
sonnets—familiar to all who have visited Lisieux. 

M. Martin set out bravely to keep his family together 
and to direct their education. The first separation of the 
family of five daughters and the father took place in 1882. 
Pauline entered the Carmelite Convent of Lisieux and 
took the name Sister Agnes of Jesus. Four years later 
Marie joined her sister. Teresa herself, not yet fourteen 
years of age, had already heard the Divine call and was 
awaiting the required permissions to follow in the foot- 
steps of her older sisters. Léonie in 1888 returned home 
from the Novitiate of the Poor Clares because of the deli- 
cate condition of her health. Later she became a Visita- 
tion nun at Caen, taking the name Sister Francis Teresa. 
In April of that same year, Teresa also bade her father 
farewell; and he blessed her smiling through his tears. 
His youngest child was freely and gladly given to God. 
Thus the future Saint at the tender age of fifteen became 
a Carmelite at Lisieux on April 9, 1888. 

The earthly work of M. Martin was nearly over. 
Céline and he continued to occupy the large house that 
contained so many tender memories. Ever fervent, he re- 
doubled his prayers and his works of charity and devotion. 
His writings of which only a fragment remain, speak 
eloquently of the deep spirit of religion which pervaded his 
soul. Touching upon the necessity of detachment from 
this world, he wrote: ‘‘ This Divine desire does not ex- 
clude all solicitude, but only undue anxiety, and extraor- 
dinary and exaggerated precaution. Let us do what 
we are able and leave the rest to Providence.”’ He under- 
stood fully that earthly joys are not lasting ; and that true 
spiritual peace is purchased only at the price of suffering 
and pain. He had suffered a slight stroke of paralysis 
shortly after the departure of St. Teresa for the convent. 
He recovered. But one day he told his Carmelite daugh- 
ters of a visit he had made to the church in Alencon, and 
of such wonderful graces and consolations which were 
his on that occasion that he cried out, ‘“ My God, it is too 
much. Yes, I am too happy. It is not possible to get to 
heaven in this manner; I want to suffer something for 
Thee. ... And I offered myself... .” He did not finish 
the sentence. His daughters understood that he had offered 
himself as a victim of Divine love. A second stroke fol- 
lowed. His offering was accepted. 

The reception of St. Teresa into the Carmel was the last 
feast day of M. Martin on earth, although he was to live 
in suffering and mental darkness for nearly five more 
years. On that joyful day, he presented his youngest child 
to the Saviour to be His bride forever. His daughter Céline 
had already told him she, too, later on would abandon the 
world for the Carmel. “Let us go together before the 
Blessed Sacrament,” he said, “to thank the Saviour for 
the graces that He showers on our family, and the honor 
He has done me in choosing spouses from my house. 
Yes, the good God greatly honors me in claiming my 
children. If I possessed anything better, I would hasten 
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to offer it to Him.” He had already offered himself. We 
shall let St. Teresa herself tell of her father’s death. 
On July 29, 1894, God called my saintly and much-tried father 
to Himself. For the last two years of his life he was completely 
paralyzed, so my uncle took him into his house and surrounded 
him with the tenderest care. He became quite helpless and was 
only able to visit us once during the whole course of his illness. 
It was a sad interview. At the moment of parting, as we said 
goodbye, he raised his eyes, and pointing upwards, said in a voice 
full of tears, “In Heaven.” 
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In Heaven! It was for this he had lived ever since that 
day many years before when he stood at the door of the 
Alpine monastery and offered himself to God. For this 
the mother of his children had sighed and prayed. St. 
Teresa of the Child Jesus owes, after God, to the faith 
and devotion of her mother, and to the unfailing goodness 
of her father, the determination to serve Jesus whom she 
saw so ardently loved in her home. That home had been 
a school; a school for Saints. 


The National Public Interest 


PauL L. BLAKE y, S.J. 


of his mathematical deliria, that an argument can be 

raised on any point at any distance from that point. 
I make bold to add that the arguer recedes from that 
point, or from any other point, by the square of each 
subsequent argument. These mathematical phantasma- 
goria are pertinent at the moment, since—as it seems 
to me—arguments have been raised on every point of the 
Recovery legislation at points extremely remote from the 
legislation; and for some twenty months arguments so 
raised have been taking us farther away from that and 
from all other legislation. 

The Supreme Court did us a service last May by hold- 
ing that the argument raised on any point must be raised 
at that point, and not at a distance from it. It was not 
enough, the Court said, for Congress to have’a good 
intention. It must first have authority from the Con- 
stitution. Nor was the social worth of the legislation a 
question on which the Court might rule. The Court was 
concerned neither with social nor with political values. 
That was the business of Congress. As for the legislation 
involved in the Schechter case, it was sufficient to say 
that the Constitution did not provide for it. 

On November 7, Judge William C. Coleman, of the 
Federal District Court sitting in Baltimore, ruled on the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act passed by the last 
Congress. In holding the Act to be unconstitutional, Judge 
Coleman has evidently followed the lead of the Supreme 
Court in its recent opinions on the Recovery legislation. 
The Government cannot appeal this case, since it was 
not directly involved; but since Judge Coleman advised 
the public-service corporation directly involved to regard 
the Act “as invalid and of no effect,” it is probable that 
many utility companies will follow this advice, and decline 
to obey the law. In that event, the Government will, of 
course, prosecute the rebels. Since the utility companies, 
almost as a unit, oppose the Act, it is certain that the 
issue will reach the Supreme Court for final adjudication. 
While the Burco Co., an association of objecting stock- 
holders of the company directly affected by the action, 
has the right to appeal from this ruling, what action will 
be taken is not known at present. But these immediate 
technicalities are not of much importance, since in any 
case, the Supreme Court will ultimately pass on the Act. 


|: was Lewis Carroll, I believe, who wrote in one 


The Act is the Administration’s attempt to bring about 
a gravely necessary reform in the management of the 
public utilities, and in the structure of their numerous 
holding companies. It requires the utilities to register 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and to 
submit all data as the Commission may require, the pur- 
pose being reorganization under Federal authority. It was 
not so much admitted as vehemently asserted during the 
debates in the Senate, that the purpose of the bill was 
“a sweeping reorganization of the whole industry,” with 
“ wholesale elimination of unnecessary intermediaries.” 
On behalf of the utilities, the bill was fought openly, and 
by means not so open, but enactment was demanded by the 
Administration, and Congress acquiesced. 

The case at Baltimore provided the first decision under 
the Act. Judge Coleman held that it was unconstitutional 
“in its entirety,” and gave his reasons under three main 
heads. 

In the first place, by this Act Congress ‘ has flagrantly 
exceeded its lawful power under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution.” The Act, he holds, cannot by any 
reasonable interpretation be restricted to utilities engaged 
in inter-State commerce, or in commerce directly affecting 
inter-State commerce. It “aims to regulate virtually 
everything that such companies do, intra-State as well 
as inter-State.” The theory of the Act is that public- 
utility companies and their subsidiaries are ‘“ affected with 
a national interest.” Judge Coleman meets this argument 
squarely : 

But under the Constitution, there is no “ national public interest ” 
which permits of Federal regulation, unless the person, corpora- 
tion, or thing affected with such interest is, in fact, involved 
directly, not indirectly, in some activity over which the Federal 
Government, through one or more of the powers delegated to it 
by the Constitution, has jurisdiction. If the Constitution be con- 
strued to permit what the Public-Utility Act aims to accomplish, 
then Federal authority would embrace practically all the activities 
of the people, and the authority of the States over their domestic 
concerns would exist only by sufferance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In other words, the theory upon which the Act is predi- 
cated cannot be reconciled with the plain provisions of 
the Constitution. 

In the next place, Judge Coleman points out that 
in its effort to regulate the utilities Congress turned to 
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the postal power reserved to it by the Constitution. Utili- 
ties which decline to comply with the law are to be forbid- 
den the use of the mails “ with respect to all their activities 
. . . regardless of whether any particular use of the mails, 
or any particular things mailed is in fact of such character 
as reasonably to warrant exclusion.” Judge Coleman 
holds that this use of penalties is arbitrary, unreasonable, 
and in excess of the postal power granted Congress by 
the Constitution. “‘ That is, the exclusion bears no rela- 
tion necessarily to the use itself, but to the user of the 
mails.” 

Finally, ‘‘ Congress, by its enactment, has flagrantly 
violated the requirements of due process of law under 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution.” Many of 
the Act’s provisions “ are grossly arbitrary, unreasonable, 
and capricious ” in the penalties which they impose, in the 
restraints placed upon the issuance and acquisition of 
securities, in the regulations with respect to service, sales 
and construction contracts, and in “the taking over oi 
virtually the entire management of the affairs of the com- 
panies embraced by the Act, and the elimination or simpli- 
fication of holding-company systems.” 

Should the Supreme Court reverse Judge Coleman, 
the Administration will be at liberty to carry out its pro- 
gram for the regulation of the utilities and their holding 
companies. If it follows Judge Coleman’s reasoning, what 
can be done to further a reform which will lighten the 
burden of every householder and wage earner in the 
country ? 

In the first place, the authority of Congress to regulate 
public utilities which are inter-State, or whose operations 
directly and substantially affect inter-State commerce, can- 
not be doubted. A case in point of the use of this authority 
is found in the Federal Power Commission. Congress may 
delegate regulatory powers to commissions, as may seem 
necessary, provided, as Judge Coleman states (and as 
has been stated in numerous decisions of the Supreme 
Court, in substance), that with the delegation go “ ade- 
quate and intelligent standards to guide and assist it, 
the legislative power to determine when and to what per- 
sons and corporations the Act shall apply.” One aid to re- 
form, then, should an adverse decision be given by the 
Supreme Court, is a new bill more accurately drawn. 

A second remedy is at all times in our power. Since 
practically all public utilities assert that they are engaged 
exclusively in intra-State commerce, the States can take 
them for what they claim to be. Uniform legislation in 
the State in which the utility claims its home, and in 
all States in which it vends its light, power, heat, com- 
munication facilities, and so on, supported by compacts 
between the States, under the authority of Congress, will 
afford all the regulatory power that is needed. Congress 
can provide directly for the activities that are clearly 
inter-State. The States, through compacts, can take care 
of all other public-utility activities. 

Should both these plans be considered not feasible or 
uudesirable, our only resource is a Federal Amendment. 
In my judgment, this is the least desirable of all solutions, 
since to frame an Amendment which would not include 
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every local activity of every kind, would be very difficult. 


‘In that case, the States would exist only by permission 


of Congress, and the form of Government established by 
the Constitution would be destroyed. Since other means 
of regulation are possible, an amendment would be sus- 
piciously like beheading the patient to cure his headache. 

Thus far the constitutional aspects only of the Public 
Utility Act have been considered. I may be permitted to 
add, however, that, in my judgment, unless the structural 
organization and management of public utilities in general 
are radically revised, government under the constitutional 
authority of Congress and of the several States will soon 
disappear. To its place will succeed misrule under arro- 
gant and godless corporations, working in conjunction 
with political bureaucrats equally godless and arrogant. 

I have no doubt that the utilities can be controlled 
by State compacts, and by appropriate legislation in 
Congress to govern all activities which are in fact inter- 
State. But I do not see how adequate regulation of the 
utility companies can be secured through legislation which 
substitutes such phrases as “ the national public interest ” 
and “the uninterrupted flow of the stream of nation- 
wide commerce,” for the sober and substantial realities 
of the Constitution. Let us change that Constitution, 
should change be needed, not by phrase-making but by 
direct and open appeal to the people in the several States. 





With Scrip and Staff 











HE British, as we know, enjoy writing letters to the 

papers. They are also fond of printing in detail the 
procedures of local municipal assemblies. Both habits are 
doubtless products of the same cause, that they take their 
local governments more seriously than we do, and are 
more insistent in demanding from them an accounting for 
all their actions. 

In the West Herts and Watford Observer, the follow- 
ing discussion at the meeting of the Watford Guardians 
Committee was recently reported: 

THe Mayoress (Councilor Mrs. Bridger) asked if the com- 
mittee had any powers to deal with married men who had been 
on out-relief for many years and who, during their period of un- 
employment, had four or five children. Was it possible to deal 
a little more drastically with such cases? It seemed to her to be 
a terrible thing; it amounted almost to aiding and abetting. 

Mr. Evans: Can it be summed up in cne word—sterilization? 

Tue Mayoress: No; I was not thinking of it in that con- 
nection, but in relation to our powers as a Public Assistance Com- 
mittee. I am thinking of the morale of the individual who re- 
ceives out-relief contentedly for seven or eight years. 

The matter was referred to committee. 

A letter was subsequently addressed to the Observer 
by the pastor of Holy Rood (Catholic) Church, Wat- 
ford, Canon Jackman, whom the Pilgrim has quoted on 
previous occasions. Let me note in passing that Wat- 
ford’s other paper with toggle-jointed title, the West 
Herts Post and Watford Newsletter, wublished in its issue 
for October 24 a plain exposition of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass by one of the clergy of Holy Rood, the article ap- 
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pearing under the auspices of the Watford Christian Social 
Council. Protestant England still takes religion fairly 
seriously. 

Canon Jackman observes: 

It is astonishing to find a supporter of labor asserting that the 
family should be adjusted to fit the pay instead of the pay being 
adjusted to fit the family, for this is a complete surrender to 
capitalism in its very worst form. The whole case against 
capitalism is that it subordinates human needs and instincts to 
industrial and financial profits, and that is precisely what you 
are advocating when you tell the poor that they must limit their 
families to suit the rich and powerful who control every penny 
that is doled out to the poor. 

The Canon’s argument is similar to the familiar one 
of G. K. Chesterton, relative to the cutting off of small 
boys’ heads so as to meet the shortage of caps. It is the 
unanswerable condemnation of birth-control practices, 
that they “aid and abet,” under the guise of relieving 
poverty, that anti-social state of mind which leads to the 
very miseries which they deplore. But my attention was 
particularly caught by the Canon’s words: 

Our shrinking birthrate at home (and in the Colonies) means 
a shrinking in the number of desirable emigrants. 

This will lead to the “ Abyssinian” difficulty. A nation, like 
Japan, with a teeming population, will say, “ You have so few 
people in your country that we claim the right to colonize.” 

The suggested action of the Mayoress, concludes the 


Canon, will make it impossible to say nay to Japan. 





HE foregoing citations open up quite a prospect be- 

fore the mind. A few years ago it would have seemed 
entirely fantastic to imagine the center of the world’s in- 
dustrial production being transferred to the Far East, yet 
today this possibility is a matter of serious concern to 
the Western nations. As a result of his elaborate com- 
parison of the progress of agriculture and industry in 
Europe, America, and Japan, Henri Decugis (“‘ Le Destin 
des races blanches’’), remarks: “‘ Europe is found to be 
decidedly moving backward as compared with America 
and notably with Japan. It seems impossible for Europe 
to reconquer the outlets which she has lost, for her de- 
cline comes from lasting causes, particularly from her 
poverty in raw materials and the rise in the cost of their 
transformation by European factories.” 

Says the same writer: “The depopulation which 
menaces the most civilized peoples of the world today is 
a phenomenon that has always accompanied the decline 
of great civilizations.” And the picture is not rendered 
more encouraging by the marked increase among the same 
peoples of degenerates of every form: the insane, drug 
addicts, professional criminals, etc. 

Supposing this course of things continues, and it is 
certain to continue unless we undergo a widespread moral 
reform, what ethical argument will this country have to 
submit to the countries of the Far East, if they decide that 
the time has come for them to colonize in our midst? 
If they need land and raw materials, if we are unable any 
longer to make fitting use of the home resources at our 
command, why should they not claim sovereignty, or at 
least a protectorate, over our territory? If they have a 
dictator to settle the issue for them, who is there to say 
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them nay? This is an unpleasant prospect, and as yet so 
fantastic as to merit no more than a Pilgrim’s whim. But 
the fantastic may be a warning of a reality some day to 
be faced, if we persistently disregard the laws of nature. 





PEAKING before the New York Chapter of the 

National Catholic Alumni Federation on November 7, 
Victor F. Ridder, newly appointed WPA administrator for 
New York City, warned of the growing tendency to shirk 
responsibility in the matter of public relief. Entirely inex- 
cusable, in his opinion, were the applications for relief 
made by well-to-do and even wealthy persons on behalf 
not merely of distant relatives, but even of very near rela- 
tives, even parents, who in normal times obtained with- 
out question home and support from their nearest of kin. 
“T have actual knowledge,” said Mr. Ridder, “ of per- 
sons with $20,000 and even $100,000 a year resorting to 
such practices and trying to bring pressure upon me to 
grant such favors.” Neither to such, Mr. Ridder believed, 
nor to shirkers of work, should relief be granted on any 
terms, for it is an injustice to those who really need it. 
And there is a close kinship, in my mind, between this 
type of irresponsibility and the species of social evasion 
typified by those who teach family limitation as the 
sovereign remedy for economic distress. 

THE PILGRIM. 


LIFE IS SO FRAIL 
Life is as fragile as a thin-blown glass, 
And quite as brittle 
As frosted needle-spears of faded grass 
That snap with little 


Tinklings like silvery spillings in a stream. 
O, hold life dearly ; 

Hold it as you would hold a crystal dream 
That breaks too early. 


Life is as fragile as a thin-blown glass, 
And quite as pale 
As frosted needle-spears of withered grass,— 


Life is so frail. 
J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 


IRISH, PLEASE ANSWER 


Oh, where were all the fairies I had longed to see today? 

I sought them in the purple mists above the Dublin bay. 

I watched for them in the young winds that jigged up from the 

south, 

To make their tender mischief in the solemn trees of Howth. 

I searched amid the heather starred with flecks of gorse’ gold, 

And scanned the backs of tethered goats with faces wise and old. 

I brushed the hedge but to alarm all sorts of flying things, 

And looked in vain for them upon the sail-boat’s wide white wings. 

I sought them on the waves that dance below fair Ireland’s Eye, 

And listened for their laughter through the sea-gull’s lonely cry— 

Perhaps it was the boldness of the sun kept them away; 

’Tis said they dance by moonlight and are seldom seen by day. 

And yet somehow, tonight, within my bedroom’s narrow walls, 

Where light is garish and where sound but rasping city calls, 

I look at springs of heather and I chill with sudden fear 

Lest from this stolen treasure a wild fairy face should peer. 
Sister M. Eveanore, C.S.C. 
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Literature 


Nominations Are Still in Order 
Francis Tavsot, S.J. 


HE indignant, informative, querulous, kindly letters 

have come. They were requested in my two recent 
articles, “‘ Candidates from Abroad,” in the issue of No- 
vember 2, and “ Checklist of English-Writing Authors,” 
in that of November 9. It was temerarious to draw up a 
list of Catholic authors; omissions would be conspicuous. 
However, since Sister Mary Joseph and the Governing 
Board of the Webster College Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors, and I, were humble in our courage, the roll call 
was made. Now is the time for corrections and additions, 
so that the final and complete list of every Catholic who 
has written at least one book in English, or of whose 
books in a foreign language at least one has been translated 
into English, may be compiled. All whose names’ appear 
on this final and complete list are nominees in the national 
plebiscite that will determine who are the greatest living 
fifteen American Catholic writers and who are the twenty- 
five foreign literary ‘contemporary immortals.” 

Herewith, we reveal our inadequacies, as they were 
pointed out to us by our correspondents. Speaking of 
the Catholic literature of India, we said: “like the late 
Father Hull... .” From New York came a letter: “ Good 
Father Hull will likely complain as did Mark Twain that 
the news of his death was greatly exaggerated. . . . Don’t 
you think you owe him an apology for that exaggera- 
tion?” And from Canada came a card: “‘ The late 
Father Hull!’ I'll tell him. If you get flayed in Stella 
Maris don’t blame me. He’s at Osterley and very much 
alive in spite of his seventy-two years.” I do apologize, 
even though I shall be flayed. Ernest Hull, S.J., is the 
author of a dozen or more books, and was characterized 
in “ My Bookcase,’ which I edited in 1928, as “ up-to- 
date, accurate in knowledge and statement, logical and 
fearless in the presentation of truth. He can be scientific 
and philosophical without being dry.” He will duly be 
inscribed upon the roster as happily living. But another 
name must be deleted. A West Virginian correspondent 
sadly states: ‘‘ Franc-Nohain has passed the great divide.” 

From Asheville, N. C., Hunter Guthrie, S.J., protests 
gently, albeit pointedly: 

Your article ‘ Candidates from Abroad” is to blame for what 
follows. Starting with the French section: surely you did not 
intentionally omit G. Goyau, Academician and fervent Catholic. 
Then what about Gabriel Marcel, young Jewish convert of fecund 
promise? If you mention Lebreton, why not d’Alés, Lhande, de 
Broglie, Plus, Festugiére, Archimbault, and General Castelnau? 
If Prat, why not Huby and Lagrange? And may I ask by what 
standard and by whose authority .is Maritain placed among the 
“supreme philosophers”? A more weighted judgment rates him 
as a vulgarizateur of a livresque and somewhat intolerant 
Thomism. Moreover, if he, why not Sertillanges, Garrigou- 
Lagrange, Roland-Gosselin, Mandonnet, de Munnynck, Arnou, 
Boyer, A. Bremond, raconteur extraordinary and brother of the 
late Abbé, Descoqs, de Tonquédec, and de Guibert? Finally. if 


Blondel, why not LeRoy, who, despite his inept concept of dogma, 
has a rare beauty of stvle? Before we leave the French may I 
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cast one large vote for Francois Mauriac, who deserved a men- 
tion in your prophecy of top-notchers. His position and influence 
in France are, I think, unique in contemporary literature. 

Moving up to Belgium: you might include among your candi- 
dates Maréchal, considered by many today’s leading Catholic 
thinker, L. Noél, Kremer, Sentroul, Pierre Charles (N. B. not the 
Belgian prizefighter), de Ghellinck, a world authority on early 
Church history. 

Then to Germany and Austria: what about Guardini, for several 
years guest-professor at the University of Berlin, Bernard Jansen, 
Nink, the Muckermanns, Béhminghaus, G. Sdhngen, Mager of 
Salzburg? Lippert, or is it Lippmann, of the Stimmen der Zeit 
staff is considered by many to have an excellent style. Then there 
is the great Cardinal Faulhaber, pulpit orator of deserved fame 
(which recalls two other candidates worthy of nomination, the 
French Oratorian Sanson and the Notre Dame conférencier, 
Pinard de la Boullaye), J. Geyser of Munich, Honecker of Frei- 
burg, R. Hauser, a promising young man in Vienna, and Edith 
Stein, Jewish convert and now Sister Benedicta of the Carmelite 
community at Cologne. 

Italy offers, besides those you mention, Olgiati, Longpré, Pelster, 
worthy successor to Cardinal Ehrle and Baumker; and since when 
did A. Gemelli, outstanding Catholic philosopher, psychologist and 
biologist of the Sacred Heart College of Milan, become noted as 
a spiritual author ? 

Lindworsky of Prague deserves a mention. 

Where I am I have no means of finding out whether all these 
men have had one or other of their works turned into English. 
May I leave that check to you? 

Father Charles Owen Rice, of Pittsburgh, sent a selec- 
tion of names that was most intelligently selective. He 
had a fear, for he wrote: ° 

No doubt there will be a dearth of Irish names on the lists 
handed in for your author election. It is one of the horrible re- 
sults of the destruction of Irish culture that American Catholics 
are deprived of the stimulus they would get from close literary 
contact with Erin. There are a few good Irish Catholic writers 
but, sadly, their influence in this country is small. If only they 
could find a ready market here, it would help them and Irish litera- 
ture immensely. . . . As I begin my list, I find that in spite of 
my Irish leanings, I must mention an Englishman first. .. . 

But there arrived another note a few days later, calling 
attention to names we had omitted: 

Supplement to list of Harps: Peadar O'Donnell, Thomas Mac- 
Greevy, Alfred O’Rahilly, Helena Concannon, Stephen Gwynn, 
David Hogan (Frank Gallagher), Joseph Campbell, Eoin Mac- 
Neill, and Brian O'Higgins. That you should miss MacNeill, 
O’Donnell, and Campbell, for shame. MacGreevy is really excel- 
lent, too. Many whom you did list are second-rate hacks, tut, tut. 

Second rate, third rate, that is for the voters to decide. 
We are happy over each addition, though tenth rate. 
Though O’Donnell wrote beautiful Catholic books, can 
he be squarely called a Catholic now? Though Stephen 
Gwynn is Catholic in his literature and family, has he 
actually entered the Church? Campbell we claim as an 


American. 
The Editor of the Missionary, Richard S. Cartwright, 


C.S.P., adds a few notables and asks a question: 

In response to your amiable invitation, it gives me great pleasure 
to write this “indignant letter demanding to know why” among 
the British candidates for inclusion in the Permanent Gallery of 
contemporary immortals one does not find the names of Stanley 
B. James, Barbara Barclay Carter, W. J. Blyton; or, among 
American candidates, the names of Rev. Francis J. Haas, or 
Elaine Myers. 

And, by the bye, may I ask whether, in your opinion, one who 
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writes exquisite prose, or verse—but writes little of it, should be 
kept waiting outside until those who write less exquisite prose or 
verse, but more of it, are “niched?” This, against the time when 
I shall have to fill out my ballot. 

It is not by the avoirdupois or troy weight of their 
books that the candidates are judged, nor by long or 
square measure of the number of words that they have 
written, but by the quality of their work. A virile book, 
an exquisite book, a book touched by genius is of more 
avail in beating against the portals of immortality in 
Webster College than a slip-shod regiment of inferior 
books. 

A Reader, so signed, from Ann Arbor, Mich., remarks: 

It is unfortunate that a “Gallery of Living Catholic Authors ” 
should be restricted to those whose work has appeared in English. 
For instance, two of our best Catholic poets are, I believe, cut off: 
Francois Jammes and Max Jacob. Even so, a list might in- 
clude. ... 

Named in this list, which shows familiarity with the 
best literature, are a few new candidates: Francesco Olgi- 
ati, Louis Bertrand, Dom John Chapman, Joseph Mare- 
chal, René Grousset, and D. Merejkovski. Thus, having 
received one vote, they may be accorded other votes. 

From the office of the Loretto Rainbow, comes the 
polite suggestion: 

As I do not find in your list of outstanding Catholic writers in 
Britain the names of Armel O’Connor and Mrs. Armel O’Connor 
(Violet Bullock-Webster), I am writing to ask if they may not 
be included. 

Hereby, they are nominated, for both have written 
very charming books. Also, are listed two more names, 
that of H. W. Bell, who writes as follows, and that of 
M. V. Hay who is mentioned: 

To your list of English-writing Catholic authors, there should 
certainly be added the name of Captain M. V. Hay, author of 
that interesting and useful book, “A Chain of Errors in Scottish 
History.” May I not (as Mr. Wilson used to say) add that I, 
too, though my quite unimportant opera are almost unknown in 
this country, am also, by the grace of God, a Catholic. 

Webster College suggests for inclusion the following: 
Madame Cecelia, S. F. Darwin Fox, Abbot Ildefonse 
Herwegen, Margaret Mackenzie, Mother St. Paul, Miss 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, Annie Christitch, all of England ; 
and Nora Tynan O’Mahony, Msgr. M. Cronin, James 
Hogan, Louis Walsh and J. M. Flood, all of Ireland: 
Beatrice Grimshaw, of New Guinea; Rev. E. O’Brien, 
Wm. Lockington, S.J., E. Boylan, S.J., Father Hartigan, 
M. McEvoy, O.P., Roderic Quinn, Raymond Tarte, 
S.S.S., Eleanor Kelly, Bernard O’Dowd, and Marion 
Miller Knowles, all of Australia; in the French list, Yves 
de la Briére, S.J. 

Turning, now, to the American candidates, Webster 
College, through Sister Mary Joseph, brings forward 
these additional names: Frank Sullivan, Christine Par- 
menter, Mary Sinon, Peter Finley Dunne, Frances Tay- 
lor Patterson, Monica Selwin-Tait, the Rev. Will W. 
Whalen, Virginia McCormick, the Rt. Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon, the Rev. James M. Graham, Sister Mary, 
I.H.M., Irving McDonald, the Rev. Francis C. Young, 
William T. Kane, S.J., John E. Moffat, S.J., Henriette 
Delamare, Florence Gilmore, Esther Neill, Leo Francis 
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Stock, Eleanor T. Dehey, Grace H. Sherwood. Stupid 
it was, to be guilty of not including many of these in our 
earlier survey. And then, from California, from Brook- 
lyn, from Wheeling, W. Va., have been received notes 
calling attention to the works of David Plante McAstocker, 
S.J. Another letter puts forward the claim of Jerold 
O’Neil; his books make him worthy. It is with sincere 
admiration of their work that we list the following names : 
John A. Elbert, S.M., Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., Wil- 
liam R. Lamm, S.M., John J. Rauscher, S.M., and Fran- 
cis J. Friedel, S.M. As the letter covering their 
nominations states: “ They are all living, and their books 
were favorably reviewed in many magazines of the 
country.” 

Ward Clarke, of the Spiritual Book Associates, hastens 
to the championship of those who he feels have been 
slighted. Perhaps he expresses the views of many when 
he adduces his candidates, after an ominous first para- 
graph, after a smooth second paragraph, that turns critical, 
after a most assertive third paragraph: 

I want you at the very outset to realize that this letter is written 
in the most friendly spirit, and that if anything herein seems tinged 
with a querulous quality, the fault is due to the manner, not the 
intent. 

I am extremely interested in your efforts to discover by popular 
vote the leading Catholic authors of our country. I think it a 
very good idea for the Board of Governors of the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Writers to enumerate the authors who, in their 
opinion, rate recognition. But when I discover on their list the 
names of writers who are very inferior to writers who have been 
left off the list, I wonder whether or not such a list can serve 
any but a harmful purpose. 

You will, of course, tell me to stop finding fault and offer some- 
thing constructive. All right. I shall list some names for you. 
Mind you, I do not think that all these names, either, should be 
voted upon. But I do say that every name I mention deserves as 
much place on the Board’s list as do three-quarters of those 
already on that list. If you are going to list all our authors, do 
so; but don’t leave any out. Here they are: Mabel Grace Wirries, 
Patrick Scanlan, Oliver LaFarge, Laurence Kent Patterson, S.]J., 
George D. Bull, S.J., Daniel Whithead Hickey, Samuel Taylor, 
the Rev. John B. Kelly, Kenton Kilmer, Clifford J. Laube, Flor- 
ence Hornback, Sister Rosa MacDonough, Theophane Maguire, 
C.P., Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., Thomas F. Woodlock, Frances 
Taylor Patterson, Mother d’Assisi, O.S.U., the Rev. Thomas F. 
Cullen, Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Thomas J. Feeney, S.J., Mother 
Clarke, R. C. Bakewell Morrison, S.J., Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B.., 
Charles J. Mullaly, S.J., Joachim V. Benson, M.S.SS.T., John A. 
Toomey, S.J., Dorothy Day, and the Rev. John S. Middleton. 

Some powerful penmen are included in the above; 
they are well known in the magazine field, but all have not 
yet written their masterpieces in books. However, be 
assured, willingly we heed the warning of Mr. Clarke: 
“Don’t leave any out.” And we would add to other 
correspondents: “ Remind us of those we have left out.” 
A complete list of all the, Catholic writers abroad and 
at home is in the making. All of these authors are eligible 
in the national plebiscite. The readers of America, there- 
fore, are invited to help draw up an inclusive and final 
catalog of all writers; and also to cast their votes in 
favor of the exclusive forty who are worthy, in their 
judgment, of inclusion among the immortal contempo- 
raries. 
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Tribute to Caesar 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI. 
By Francis Watson. D. Appleton-Century Company. $3.00. 
‘THs book is an example of the extremely subjectivistic type 

of certain modern biographies. The authors of such books are 
interested in some phase or partial aspect of a period and use an 
historical figure as a peg on which to hang their reflections. Mr. 
Watson is interested in the phallic, the erotic, the fleshly mani- 
festations of the sixteenth century. 

Nobody would dream of denying that some of the founders oi 
the so-called Reformation were more interested in sex than normal 
humans are. Sigrid Undset, in fact, has suggested in a recent 
book that syphilis may have been responsible for many of the 
megalomaniac dreams of grandeur which drove the so-called Re- 
formers and humanists to their poisoned sadism and cynical dia- 
tribes. It escapes Mr. Watson entirely that although Erasmus has 
left many volumes of polished Ciceronian prose he has not be- 
queathed posterity a single idea. But because many of the six- 
teenth-century people were more interested in sex than they should 
have been is no reason for one who chronicles their doings to be 
interested in sex to the same extent. 

The title of the book is a misnomer. It has not much of 
Catherine. It contains something about her times, chiefly that 
thing to which I refer in the preceding paragraph. If we com- 
pare this book, say, with Belloc’s study of Marie Antoinette or 
Robespierre, we can see the difference between a book which is 
merely background and one which really tries to penetrate into 
the character of a person. Mr. Watson’s book does not give the 
impression of coming to grips with its subject. 

Besides these faults of art there are the faults of false official 
history which the Protestant inhabitants of the tight little isle 
drink in from their environment; also the Great Fable of the 
beneficent effects of the Reformation. You must know that the 
Reformation liberated women, that it was especially tender of the 
poor, that it loved liberty, that it freed men from the hard yoke 
of the priests and set them free under the gentle discipline of 
divorce, capitalism, sterilization, mass-regimented education, and 
worshiping of mummified politicians like Lenin. Yes, we have 
heard it all before, and we have heard it till our gorge rises. And 
all the time we see the gigantic figure of Caesar returning to lay 
his iron yoke upon the nations after that interlude of the great 
thousand years which we call the Middle Ages, the Christian 
centuries. Mr. Watson does not see the sixteenth century because 
he is too blind to see what smites our eyes in the twentieth, the 
almost complete deliquescence of Protestantism—not into a newer 
heresy but into a passive acceptance of the oriental pessimism of 
Communism and the dregs of a revived Caesarism. Mankind as 
a result of the so-called Reform has gone back into the swamp 
out of which the Catholic Church took it. But for Mr. Watson 
change is progress and he has never heard it contradicted. 

Atrrep G. BRICKEL. 


Turmoil 


DANTON. By Hermann Wendel. Yale University Press. $3.75. 
Published October 15. 
‘THis work, recently translated from the German, professes to 
reveal those inner visions without which “historical science, 
in spite of buttons and peacock feathers, remains a bungler.” Herr 
Wendel believes that history should be the revelation of the mind, 
as well as the resurrection of the flesh. The formula he employs is 
that made famous by Ludwig, Strachey, and other leading ex- 
ponents of modern biographical writing. Psychology is all we know 
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and all we need to know. With it the biographer understands the 
secret thoughts and hidden secrets of the subject. Ordinary mor- 
tals may miss them, but to the psychological historian they are as 
clear as the noonday sun. And so in this work we get a picture 
of Danton—towering head and shoulders above the Paris moh, liv- 
ing and loving furiously amid the breakup of an old world, and 
finally being buried in its ruins. 

The book is remarkably well written and recreates the atmo- 
sphere of turmoil and terror hanging over France during the mad 
days of the Revolution. Though there is some discussion of sources 
in the introduction, and a full bibliography at the end, the book it- 
self gives very little evidence of critical historical scholarship. It 
will scarcely supplant the brilliant study of Madelin, and it falls far 
short of the early work of Belloc. Despite psychological analysis 
it throws no new light on Danton or his times. “Inner visions,” no 
matter how brilliantly written, are but poor substitutes for sober 
historical facts. 

Not all the opponents of liberty, freedom, and equality were the 
fools and knaves Herr Wendel seems to imply. They may have 
been misguided, but many of them were just as sincere as the 
revolutionaries in Paris. Nor were the clergy as a class opposed 
to the revolution. It was not until the revolution began to attack 
the Church that the bulk of the lower clergy abandoned the move- 
ment. Faith should not be confused with superstition. To attri- 
bute the rising in La Vendée solely to the control the priests had 
over the simple peasants is to misread the sources. Wendel gives 
the case of the Revolution against La Vendée but fails to make 
clear that of La Vendée against the Revolution. The policy of 
terror did not originate in the provinces, and to stress the cruelty 
of the peasants and royalists while glossing over the atrocities of 
the revolutionary tribunals is to show a strange sense of objectivity. 
It is true that in his private life Danton was no Puritan and that 
the morals of many of his contemporaries left much to be desired. 
But is it necessary to spice the narrative with scandal? What has 
sex to do with revolution? Is this the “inner vision” of history, 
to stress the flesh at the expense of the spirit? One would expect 
such stuff in a so-called historical novel. It is entirely out of place 
in a study professing to be scientific history. 

Despite all attempts to portray those inner visions Herr Wendel 
has failed to give a full and objective picture of Danton. As an 
example of modern psychological analysis applied to history the 
work may have some slight value. It may be magnificent psychol- 
ogy; it is not history. Tuomas P. Warp. 


What So Proudly We Hailed 


WHAT DOES AMERICA MEAN? By Alexander Meiklejohn. 
W.W. Norton and Company. $3.00. Published October 21. 
‘THs book from the pen of the distinguished ex-President of 

Amherst College is a study of America’s fidelity to the ideal 
that we cherish as our peculiar own—liberty. It finds us a com- 
plete and dismal failure. Yet it is not the fact of failure that is dis- 
graceful and damning; it is the way in which we have failed. We 
have become hypocrites, paying lip service to an ideal that no long- 
er inspires us. True liberty is an inner thing of “spirit.” It is 
manifested in what a man is, not by what he does. Yet America 
measures success solely by material success, by wealth, production, 
accumulation of things. 

Three causes have contributed to this failure. 
tier spirit, that independence developed in the pioneers who pushed 
our civilization Westward, and remained ever after impatient of 
restraint. Second is “ laissez-faire,” the economic principle that has 
made of business, industry, and commerce a war waged without 
scruple, justice or charity. The last is Protestantism, which, be- 
ginning with the victory of throwing off external authority, has 
ended in the tragic loss of the meaning of the terms God, Spirit, 
and Freedom. Be it noted that the author is himself a Protestant, 
a Scotch Presbyterian. 

Dr. Meiklejohn believes that true greatness is still possible for 


First is the fron- 
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America. But the first step must be a revaluation of liberty. We 
must learn again that a man is not only a body but also a spirit, 
and to the things that make for liberty of spirit we must dedicate 
ourselves, if we would achieve real greatness. Especially in these 
days of reconstruction of the social order we must face the funda- 
mental question: What is our ideal? Is it mere material prosper- 
ity? Is that liberty? Or is it something finer, an inner quality 
which he terms “the excellence of human behavior ” ? 

There is in this book nobility of thought, honesty of criticism, 
and deep sincerity of purpose. There are statements that this re- 
viewer would challenge, but they detract in no way from the sub- 
stantial excellence of the whole. I know of no better way of prais- 
ing it than by expressing the hope that it will be read by all who 
in any way help to mould public opinion, in the same honest, and 
thoughtful way in which it was evidently written. 

Yet throughout the book it is clear that even the author senses 
a certain vagueness in expressing what the ideal of liberty is. He 
speaks of “spirit,” “inner excellence,” “the excellence of human be- 
havior.” These phrases are vague. Why? I would answer thus. 

Dr. Meiklejohn is a teacher. He has often witnessed the tortu- 
ous process by which a young student thinks his way through some 
problem to a conclusion that is for him brand new, but is actually 
age old. Without the slightest intent to disparage, Dr. Meikle- 
john in this book is in just such a situation. He is a liberal and 
a Protestant. By his own confession his church has failed to teach 
him the meaning of God and Freedom and Spirit. And so he has 
wrestled long and alone with this fundamental problem of the mean- 
ing of life. And by his own genius he has arrived laboriously at 
the truth. That truth is 1,900 years old. Jesus Christ stated it 
ever so much more clearly: “What doth it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” And that Church 
which by Divine institution is the official teacher of men has been 
preaching and teaching that truth ever since. 

If Dr. Meiklejohn would wish to see it stated in words that are 
not vague, but crystal clear, I recommend to him a reading of the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas of Aquin. 

Rosert A. Hewitt. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE WEDDING. By Denis Mackail. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $2.00. Published October 18. 

HIS is the wholesome, homely story of a bourgeois marriage 

in London. It is the intimate account of what takes place in 
the short space of twenty-four hours. And in the portrayal of the 
events of this brief time one catches, in composite, something of the 
sadness, the sweetness, and the mystery of all weddings. The 
author has treated his subject delicately and like a man. He has 
not betrayed the beautiful fountain of life. 

A young man takes a wife according to the rite of some unnamed 
church, and not a single detail is omitted of the fuss, the goodness, 
the humor, the wonder and excitement that immediately precede 
and follow the ceremony. Many a piercing incident ought to make 
a reader full-eyed. Parents and relatives and friends and maids and 
gown women and coiffeurs and coiffeuses and caterers and butlers 
and parsons and vergers are all displayed with a fine revealing 
of human nature. 

The book is too much put together to be a novel; it contains as 
part of its make-up a short one-act play. The action is slow and 
many of the incidents are uninteresting enough to have been omit- 
ted. Mr. Mackail is not to be blamed if, through no fault of his 
own, he has never heard that Christ, the Son of God, has raised 
marriage to the exquisite dignity of a Sacrament. Had he under- 
stood this fact, he might have raised his story to the same shared 
dignity and made his work sacred; he might have shaken off the 
gentle cynicism he now and again discloses; and after making us 
fall in love with his splendid Peter and darling Nancy he might 
not have been cruel enough to allow them to ride away from Lon- 
don on the left side of the street, launched upon an adventure of 
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tremendous import, unguided, somewhat puzzled, defenseless, and 
with a pitiful, utterly to be deplored, and damnably diabolical 
semblance of shame. T. B. F. 


CRIME, INCORPORATED. By Martin Mooney. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $2.50. Published November 8. 
Cre does not pay? Martin Mooney, crime reporter, says 
it does—to the extent of at least $15,000,000,000 annually, and 
perhaps more. He writes in breezy, anecdotal newspaper style 
of the way the general body of crime works its various rackets: 
the pin-ball game, with a daily take of $5,000,000; the policy 
game, with a pay-off of 600 to 1 if you win—and the odds 1,000 
to 1 against you; race-track gambling, with stake races fixed; 
vegetable and fruit racketeering, with strawberries spoiled, arti- 
chokes drenched with kerosene, if dealers are not amenable to 
racketeer demands; “hot ice” (diamonds) purchased through 
“fences” and re-cut into smaller stones and sold throughout 
the country; night clubs—the super-racketeers contend “that it is 
an unwritten law that night clubs are per se controlled by them”; 
dealings in guns and commercialized vice, filthy movies, abor- 
tions; reconditioned postage stamps, with cancellations removed, 
sold and used again. And much more. Crime has entered what 
is usually considered legitimate business—it buys garages to har- 
bor its fleets of trucks and fast get-away cars; it edges into 
labor unions and through them practises its extortion on laun- 
dries, cleaners and dyers, bakers. Not all of Mr. Mooney’s 
remedial suggestions are good, but there are few of these; he 
has concentrated on presenting the hydra-headedness of crime. 
F. A. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


THE MINOR PLEASURES OF LIFE. Selected by Rose 
Macaulay. Although the anthologist warns us in her preface that 
this book wears a disproportionately seventeenth-century air, a 
reader half in love with that starry century will feel that her taste 
is neither catholic nor Catholic. For in this box where sweets com- 
pacted lie the other distilled excellencies are culled from the Augus- 
tan age and from its stepchild, the Age of Reason—with a few 
surreptitious drops, Victorian or contemporary. Is Miss Macaulay 
deliberately unaware of the tender humor hidden in the cloisters of 
the Middle Age? (Can one, for example, mention beloved dwelling 
places and forget Alcuin? And where is St. Thomas More on 
daughters or on Odium Theologicum? There is of ccurse a wealth 
of gossip from John Aubrey and from Mr. Pepys, some delicious 
bits of Dorothy Osborne and the inevitable Boswelliana. Yet, ’tis 
strange, tis passing strange that virtue and a happy death are in- 
cluded here among the minor pleasures of life! (Harper. $3.50.) 


MODERN THEATER PRACTICE. By H. C. Heffner, Samuel 
Selden, and H. D. Sellman. This is without doubt the best class- 
room text on modern theater practice from any American so far. 
It is adequate for all needs in a thorough course in Play Production 
or Playcraft. A dilettante will not find the style entertaining; a 
serious student of drama will find the book absorbing. According 
to plan, everything radiates from the Director; next in order come 
Actor, Scenery, Lighting, and other effects. The artistic necessity 
of subordinating all elements and factors of production to the single 
objective, a perfect play, is mercilessly insisted upon throughout 
the treatment. The rapidity with which back-stage craft is chang- 
ing will make this volume a boon to those who contemplate the 
construction or the renovation of a stage. While the finest effects 
in lighting must ever remain the fruits of patient experimentation, 
still the fundamentals are well and clearly presented here, and with- 
out unnecessary technical terminology. Even though one knows 
that few students will appreciate the true importance of the psy- 
chological principles on which the book is based, it is gratifying 
to see these principles expounded clearly and simply. (Crofts. 
$4.00.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Catholic Protests 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Over twenty years ago I asked a gentleman whose experience 
in public life warranted his pronouncing an opinion: “ Why is no 
attention paid by the Democratic Administration to the protests 
made by Catholics against its conduct in regard to Mexico?” 

The answer given seems to me to hold today: “It is commonly 
said by politicians in Washington that no heed need be given to 
Catholic protests. No matter what the Government does, Catholics 
will still continue to vote the Democratic ticket.” 

New York. Joun Corsett, S.J. 


Theology for Laymen 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The articles on theology for laymen in AMERICA during August 
and September and the interesting letter from the President of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild of New York which appeared Sep- 
tember 7, prompts me to tell you of the spread of this idea to 
the County of Rockland, New York, where, as one of the activi- 
ties of the Catholic Laymen’s League of Orange and Rockland 
Counties (approved by His Eminence), thirteen young men have 
been meeting regularly for the past year and a half for the study 
and discussion of the doctrines of our Faith. Our zealous, learned 
and devoted Moderator, the Rev. Robert D. Brown of St. Peter’s, 
Haverstraw, is chiefly responsible for our success. Like the mem- 
bers of the New York Guild, we, too, have experienced the won- 
derful “drawing power” of such regular discussions and hope 
that such articles may lead others along the same road. Our ex- 
perience should encourage the formation of other such groups 
outside the larger cities where Catholics are not numerous. 

We are indebted to America for its many inspiring articles and 
to James V. Hayes, Esq., one of the Directors of the New York 
Guild, for the sound advice and practical suggestions he gave us 
while we were organizing. 

New York. Jesse J. Heap, Jr., President, 

Catholic Evidence Guild of 
Rockland County, N. Y. 


Pallid Pokrok 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the August 3 issue of America there appeared an article 
on President Masaryk by Father LaFarge that was so distress- 
ingly off pitch that you will pardon one Slovak, I am sure, for 
writing in to tell you so. 

It may be argued that a charming book deserves a charming 
review, but when the subject of that book happens to be an active 
enemy of the Church of some fifty years standing, an enemy who 
has consistently guided himself by the principle: “ Rome must be 
brought to trial and condemned,” I think that, despite his being a 
“ gentleman” and a “ grand old man,” he should have been treated 
with something of the bluntness and frankness with which you 
wrote of Hitler and his associates in your editorial, “ The Mad- 
men of Germany.” 

There are many ways of warring on the Church, ranging from 
the strutting, puerile way of fanatical nationalism, down to the 
refined indirect way of gentlemanly, statesmanlike Masaryk. On 
the one extreme you have ignorance and passion, on the other, 
brains and a damnable kind of condescension that gains its ends 
without the victims knowing that they are being taken in. The 
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former way is so crude that even a half-wit can sneer at the 
ludicrousness of it, the latter way is so insidious that, in the case 
of Bohemia and Moravia, over a million victims have been duped 
by it, including over 350 priests—the harvest Father LaFarge 
calls “one of the largest and most organized movements of apos- 
tasy that Christendom has yet seen.” And the end is not yet in 
sight, for the poison spread by Masaryk and his protégés, with the 
aid of an anti-Catholic government, is still called Progress (po- 
krok), Culture, Modernism and, God help us, Democracy. 
Father LaFarge makes much of the fact that President Masaryk 
spoke three-quarters of an hour with the Papal Legate, Cardinal 
Verdier. The surprising thing would have been had President 
Masaryk not spoken with him; for Cardinal Verdier is a French- 


man and to a Czech statesman a Frenchman is a Frenchman, an 


ally, despite Cardinal’s robes, as the diplomatic Vatican knows 
only too well. Father LaFarge mentions Eduard Bene’ and the 
principles of “democracy, liberty, mutual respect, collaboration, 
national tolerance” which Benes proposed as a solution of modern 
political problems, but he should also have mentioned that one 
day after the conclusion of the Eucharistic Congress, Czech pro- 
gressives (atheists) began a counter congress at which shrewd 
little BeneS spoke again and contradicted what he had said at the 
Catholic Congress. Finally, Father LaFarge tries to explain 
Masaryk’s falling away from the Church by “ spiritual hunger.” 
That, to my mind, is the final proof of Masaryk’s charm. When 
a Jesuit can be moved to put the “spiritual-hunger” label on 
Masaryk’s life, what wonder that millions of Czechs applaud him 
as their intellectual redeemer, and hundreds of thousands of them 
are willing to barter away their very souls to follow his teachings. 

However, despite every political reason for mistrusting him, 
despite the fact that he repudiated the Pittsburgh Pact (formu- 
lated and signed by him) after collecting upward of $750,000 from 
them for the contemplated State to be called Czecho-Slovakia 
(with a hyphen, please), despite the fact that they cannot get 
enthusiastic about Culture, Progress and Modernism spelled with 
capital letters and recommended by T. G. M., Slovaks will con- 
tinue to wish the strayed son of a Slovak coachman well and will 
continue to pray for him. 

Youngstown, Ohio. Joun 

[By the very reason of President Masaryk’s past or present 
delinquencies, we are interested in his progress toward the Church 


of his childhood. Ed. Amenrica.] 


LESKO. 


Funeral Masses 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For a long time it has occurred to me that the only direct con- 
tact many non-Catholics ever have with the Church is when attend- 
ing the funeral of a friend. Then they do not know what it is al! 
about. 

A very good custom is now in quite general use, namely, the 
priest reading the prayers of the blessing in English after the 
Latin. This is most edifying when the priest is blessed with a 
good delivery. But that is not always true. A few weeks ago | 
attended the funeral of a man who was very active in civic affairs 
as well as being a devoted Catholic. There was a most repre- 
sentative gathering at the Church. After a Solemn Requiem Mass 
the celebrant read the prayers in English. Because I was familiar 
with the prayers, I knew what he was saying. But I am sure that 
those not familiar understood little more of it than of the Latin 
of the Mass. It seemed a sad loss of opportunity. 

I have a suggestion. Several times within the past few years 
I have attended Mass in churches where complete English trans- 
lations of the Mass for that particular Sunday could be purchased 
at a vestibule rack for three cents. Could not there be available 
copies of the funeral Mass? The cost would not be prohibitive 
if copies were distributed in some of the seats before the service. 
A note could be printed stating that any one who cared to do so 
was at liberty to take the pamphlet home. 


Sayre, Pa. A READER, 
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Home News.—In his Armistice Day address, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pledged his determination to keep the 
United States out of future wars. He challenged other 
nations to reduce armaments and said the United States 
would quickly follow such a course. He reported the 
completion of a reciprocal trade agreement with Canada, 
which he had negotiated with W. L. Mackenzie King, the 
new Premier, the effect of which would be “ to eliminate 
disagreements and unreasonable restrictions”? and work 
to the advantage of both countries. It was expected that 
trade agreements with other countries would be completed 
soon. On November 13 it was reported that the President 
had issued informal orders to cut Federal expenditures by 
$500,000,000 under the 1937 budget. On the same day 
the President asked for a reduction in interest rates 
charged on real estate loans as essential to economic 
recovery. On Nov. 12, in a message to the convention 
of the American Bankers Association in New Orleans, 
Mr. Roosevelt declared that evidences of “ great recovery ” 
were at every hand. The day before, Orval W. Adams, 
of Salt Lake City, had urged the bankers to place an 
“embargo” upon the flow of credit to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to force it to adopt a program of rigid economy, 
budget balancing and sane taxation. On November 13 
Mr. Adams was elected second vice-president of the 
Association. In an address in New York on November 
13, Secretary of Commerce Roper assured business men 
that the President’s breathing-spell announcement meant 
“ specifically that the basic program of reform has been 
completed.” On November 8 the Department of Com- 
merce announced that both industrial production and 
employment are at their highest level since the autumn 
of 1930. On November 11 it was reported that depression 
losses to business amounted to $26,631,000,000. The 
AAA reported an estimated deficit of $44,459,480 for 
July and August, due to the temporary injunction pro- 
ceedings against processing taxes. On November 7 the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act was declared uncon- 
stitutional in Federal Court in Baltimore. The SEC, how- 
ever, announced that it would continue with administra- 
tion of the Act regardless of the decision. The amended 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act was held unconsti- 
tutional in Federal Court in Harrisonburg, Va., on Novem- 
ber 10. On November 11 the Supreme Court refused 
to pass upon cases involving the validity of the amended 
AAA’s processing taxes and the Guffey coal-control law. 
On November 11 two American Army fliers, Captains 
Albert W. Stevens and Orvil A. Anderson, in a balloon 
flight attained an altitude of 74,000 feet, a new world’s 
altitude record. 


Ethiopian War.—At the end of last week the military 
picture, as well as it could be composed from censored 
and conflicting reports issued by both Rome and Addis 
Ababa, was as follows: On the north sector the main 
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column of the Italian army had taken possession of 
Makale and’had struck well south of that city. Simul- 
taneously the forces of the right wing proceeded from 
Aksum and reached the Takkaze River, while the left 
wing moved on to the south of Dessa. Thus the army 
occupied a line some 200 miles in extent, stretching in 
an east-west direction parallel to the Eritrean frontier. 
Ethiopian troops attempted to cut the communication and 
supply lines running back from this army to Adowa. 
But Rome reported that severe attacks had been repulsed 
and the effort vain. A delay in operations of probably 
a month or more was freely predicted for the Northern 
Army to give it time to build further roads and airfields. 
The next objective would be Alaji and then Lake Ashangi, 
both small cities on the direct route to the Ethiopian 
railroad and capital. Observers expected that Haile 
Selassie would make his first vigorous stand near these 
two towns in an attempt to check the southward drive 
of the Fascist troops. In the south the facts were not 
certain. An Italian bulletin issued early in the week 
reported the fall of Gorohai. But on November 13 this 
report was not only contradicted by Addis Ababa but the 
Ethiopians claimed an overwhelming victory at Gorohai 
and that Sasa Baneh and Daggah Bur were still in their 
hands. 


Conferences in Rome.—Diplomatic attempts to ease 
the tension between Italy and Great Britain continued 
during the week. On November 12 Premier Mussolini 
held a lengthy interview with Sir Eric Drummond, the 
British Ambassador, and next day with the French Am- 
bassador. The press gave no definite details about the 
results, but observers felt that the Italian-Ethiopian war- 
fare was almost forgotten. In an official note delivered 
to every member of the League on Armistice Day, the 
Italian Government warned the member (and also the 
United States) that they would be held responsible for 
grave consequences that would follow the imposition of 
sanctions. Any boycott of Italian exports would be looked 
upon by Rome as an act of hostility, and the Italian 
Government threatened reprisals of an “ economic and 
financial nature.” 


British Conservatives Victorious.—As a result of 
the voting in the general elections, the Conservatives were 
given a comfortable Parliamentary majority and entrusted 
with the Government for another period of five years. 
About seventy per cent of the 31,000,000 eligible cast their 
ballots. The popular vote for Labor was not far behind 
that of the Conservatives, but the Labor representation 
was comparatively small. Reports at the time of writing 
gave the Conservatives 348 seats. Their allies, the Na- 
tional Liberals and National Laborites, won, together, 
about 35 places. Labor elected only 134 members. After 
strong opposition, Ramsay MacDonald, former Prime 
Minister, was defeated. The foremost Conservatives were 
re-elected. 


Egyptian Independence Aspirations.—Following the 
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speech of Sir Samuel Hoare in London, in which he 
declared that the time had not arrived for the conclusion 
of a treaty between Great Britain and Egypt and that 
neither the 1923 nor the 1930 Constitution was suitable, 
the Nationalists flared into violent opposition. On Novem- 
ber 13, students, while celebrating National Independence 
day, spontaneously broke into a demonstration against 
Sir Samuel and British interference in Egyptian affairs ; 
this rapidly developed into rioting in which several were 
killed. Mustapha Pasha Nahas, leader of the Wafd, in 
a large meeting of his Nationalist adherents formally 
declared that the Wafdists had ceased to support the Gov- 
ernment of the Premier, Tewfik Pasha. A statement to 
that effect was later released: 

An appeal will be made to the Egyptian nation not to cooperate 
with Great Britain as long as she persists in infringing upon 
Egypt’s independence and depriving her of a Constitution. The 
Wafd will refuse to recognize any future Cabinet willing under 
the present circumstances to cooperate with Britain. 

During the term of Tewfik Pasha’s Premiership, the 


Wafdists had been willing to cooperate. But the feeling 
had grown that Great Britain was exercising too great 
an influence over his policies. 


French Internal Quarrels.—The wordy conflict over 
the balancing of the 1936 budget continued. When Pre- 
mier Laval, backed by his Minister of Finance and his 
Minister of Pensions and claiming the unanimous approval 
of the Cabinet, appeared before the Finance Commission 
of the Chamber of Deputies on November 12, the Com- 
mission agreed to delay its nullification of the Premier’s 
deflation decrees but insisted that it would compile its 
own figures to disprove Finance Minister Regnier’s. The 
argument centered upon the methods and fact of a bal- 
anced budget, M. Laval insisting that his Government 
had succeeded in a practical balancing, that his program 
must be maintained as a whole, and that the amendments 
being put forward by the Commission would serve only 
to wreck his success. The Commission, however, threat- 
ened that it would not modify its proposals until the 
Premier’s claims had been proved. Rumors were current 
that the present struggle between the Premier and the 
Finance Commission masked in reality a bitter fight be- 
tween M. Laval and his Minister of State, Edouard 
Herriot, with the direction of the nation’s foreign policy 
the point of disagreement. 


Stahlhelm Abolished.—The National Socialist Front- 
fighters’ League, known as the Stahlhelm, was formally 
dissolved by a decree of Chancelor Hitler. The new 
German war flag with the swastika cross was unfurled 
over all army, navy, and air-force buildings and on all 
German warships. In an impressive ceremony in Munich, 
the sixteen Nazis who died in Hitler’s 1923 putsch were 
reburied with royal honors. Rumors of conversations 
between representatives of the French and German Gov- 
ernments were circulating in usually well-informed circles, 
and the belief was expressed that some sort of under- 
standing between Paris and Berlin was by no means 
improbable. Baron Pompeo Aloisi, Italian delegate to the 
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League of Nations, arrived in Munich, for important 
negotiations being discussed between the Italian and Ger- 
man Governments. An embargo upon the export of raw 
materials was enacted, the move being laid to home needs. 
This enactment and the German embargo upon arms and 
munitions to each of the belligerents in the Italian-Ethi- 
opian war were said to be understood by Italy as not 
motivated by any unfriendly sentiment. The German 
press suddenly manifested pro-Italian sympathies. 


More German Priests Imprisoned.—The Rev. Peter 
Brinkmann, of the Redemptorist Order, was sentenced 
to ten months’ imprisonment for allegedly violating the 
currency-exchange laws, the court hinting that the 
transactions might have resulted from confusion regard- 
ing the requirements of Germany’s complicated exchange 
laws. For preventing boys from joining the Hitler Youth 
organization, a Kellersberg priest was jailed for eight 
months. At Plankrath a priest and his sister were given 
eighteen and five months respectively for repeating re- 
marks concerning Nazi leaders they had heard over for- 
eign radio stations. Hanns Kerrl, head of the Reich 
Church Ministry, denied the statement attributed to Chan- 
celor Hitler, that he “ would lead the party along the 
path of positive Christianity and not along the false path 
of anti-Christian doctrine.” A group called “ Rome-free ”’ 
Catholics met in Essen to scheme for the separation of 
German Catholics from Rome. The Rev. Franz. Roelle, 
of Dortmund, received six months in prison, charged with 
libeling the Chancelor. Leaders of Rhineland Catholic 
Youth organizations were arrested for having shown a 
“spirit contrary to the State’s interests.”” The Papal and 
swastika flags may never be flown together, and the 
swastika must be flown on all churches on Nazi holidays, 
Reich officials informed Catholic authorities. 


New Nuncio for Czechoslovakia.—On October 16, 
Msgr. Francisco Saverio Ritter was received at Prague 
as the new Nuncio to the Republic. He was Auditor of 
the Prague Nunciature several years ago, when he won 
general esteem. The post was vacant for two years 
after the departure on October 23, 1933, of the former 
Nuncio, Msgr. Pietro Ciriaci, although good will between 
the Holy See and the Government continued in the 
interim. In his address at the presentation of his creden- 
tials, Msgr. Ritter expressed his satisfaction at the success 
of the recent Catholic Congress in Prague, and the prog- 
ress of negotiations concerning the execution of the modus 
vivendi between the Republic and the Holy See. He 
likewise promised to work for “a spirit of deep mutual 
understanding ” between the Catholics of the Republic 
and the state, and to cooperate with the Government in 
promoting a policy of peace. It was reported that the 
Nuncio had with him the authorizations for concluding 
the settlements as to the delimitation of dioceses that 
extended beyond the confines of the Republic. The Epis- 
copate of Czechoslovakia asked the standing committee 
of the International Eucharistic Congresses to put Prague 
on the list of candidates for the near future. Regional 
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Eucharistic Congresses in preparation therefor would be 
held in the several parts of the Republic. Troubles still 
continued between Polish and Czech functionaries in 
Silesia. 


Sino-Japanese Relations.—Anti-Japanese outbreaks 
in the vicinity of Shanghai increased the Chinese- Japanese 
tension. On the score of avenging the shooting of a marine 
on November 10 Japanese troops were reported to have 
invaded Shanghai, while Chinese refugees sought shelter 
in the International Settlement. The local 30,000 Japanese 
civilians in Shanghai also resented the reported stoning 
of children and insulting of women. New protests were 
made to the Chinese authorities by Japanese officials. 
The latter attributed the anti-Japanese agitation largely 
to the Kuomintang who were agitating for China to wage 
war against Japan. The North China situation remained 
in statu quo. Local political conditions, however, in 
Tientsin were aggravated by the assassination on Novem- 
ber 13 of Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, the former ruler of 
five provinces. He was shot by a woman while attending 
Buddhist services in the Chinese section of the city. She 
was the daughter of the late General Sze Chung-pin, for 
whose execution she held Marshal Sun Chuan-fang re- 
sponsible. The Marshal was a bitter opponent of the 
Nanking Government and was often mentioned as the 
possible choice of Japan to lead an independence move- 
ment in North China. 


Canadian Trade Agreement.—At the conclusion of 
a brief consultation between Premier Mackenzie King 
and President Roosevelt, it was announced that a recipro- 
cal trade agreement between Canada and the United 
States had been settled upon and that a treaty was in 
process of adoption. The negotiations leading up to this 
were begun in 1934. Though the details, at this writing, 
were not made public, it was understood that Canada was 
to stabilize its entire tariff system, and would simplify 
the method of custom collecting, through which it was 
enabled to raise and lower duties on United States goods. 
It was to grant, also, concessions to important commodi- 
ties, such as machinery, automobiles, steel, and exportable 
raw materials. In return, the United States agreed to 
maintain lower rates on newsprint, pulpwood, lumber, 
liquor, ete. 


Politics in Brazil—On November 11 the Senate began 
the discussion of the Brazilian-American reciprocity trade 
treaty by breaking a precedent and making the discussion 
public instead of in an executive session. The Senate’s 
position was taken because it was felt that the treaty 
involves great responsibilities and the nation should be 
fully acquainted with its terms, which should be publicized 
by the press. Strong opposition to it was anticipated from 
Sao Paulo industrial interests. Liberal Congressmen 
addressed a manifesto to the nation under the heading 
of “ Parliamentary Group for Popular Liberty” urging 


voters to defend the Constitution against the Fascist 
Integralist party, which claims between 500,000 and 700,- 
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000 followers and has recently been very active. Until 
the manifesto they were only attacked by the Communists. 
The national press backed the stand taken by Brazil in 
refusing to collaborate with the League of Nations sanc- 
tions, though public opinion remained divided. Much 
interest centered in a pulpit appeal made, according to 
a press dispatch, for the success of Italy in her Ethiopian 
venture by Archbishop Joao Becker, of Porto Alegre. 


Soviet Youth Front.—A resolution adopted by the 
Sixth International Communist Youth Congress recom- 
mended the inclusion of non-Communist religious and 
political groups in Communist youth organizations outside 
of Russia. The purpose of the resolution was given as 
“promotion of the growth of mass organizations for 
the struggle against Fascism and against the militarization 
of youth.” The resolution stated that the united-front 
movement was progressing most markedly in the United 
States and France. 


Mexican Events.—On October 28 a brief was pré- 
sented to President Cardenas, in behalf of the 150,000: 
members of the Confederation of National Civic Groups, 
endorsing and supporting the petition of the Mexican 
Hierarchy for repeal of laws persecuting religion. The 
brief listed proofs that the persecutory measures were 
without legal or other justification. In a statement released 
on November 10, Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, 
Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, in referring to the Mexican 
Government’s refusal to restore to the Church the rights. 
to hold property and impart religious education in the 
schools, said: “I think that President Cardenas has los! 
a new chance for restoring peace in Mexico, while the 
Church has proved once more her good will.” On Novem- 
ber 12 Central Airways, of northwestern Mexico, ceased 
operations because the Government ordered employment 
of Mexican pilots on all planes. The company declared 
there were not available “ Mexican pilots with the tech- 
nical training required in all other countries of the world 
for this type of operation.” It had asked permission to 
continue operations while training Mexican pilots, but 
this was refused. 





The series on the Catholic Reply to Commu- 
nism, by John LaFarge, will continue its ap- 
pointed course next week with a second paper, 
“The Defense of the Virtues.” 

Dr. Peter Guilday will contribute an inter- 
esting page from the past with “ Two Catholic 
Best Sellers,” with some striking memories of 
their influence in America. 

Arnold Lunn, whom many have heard lectur- 
ing in the United States, will offer a characteristic 
essay to which he has given the intriguing title 
of “ Familienanschluss.” 

“With Intent to Deceive” will be another 
paper by Floyd Anderson on devious ways. 

Elizabeth Jordan will contribute her monthly 
review of the season’s theater. 























